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THE JOURNAL OF SOCIAL THERAPY 


disseminates information on the genesis, 
nature and treatment of aggressive bebavior. It aims to encourage 
enlightenment through wider employment of the scientific approach. 
The benefits that can be drawn from this growing body of knowledge 
spring from its practical application with these objects: To reduce 
behavior that is destructive to the individual; and to minimize the 
costly and demoralizing impact upon society of all forms of deviant 
conduct. 
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POINT OF VIEW 


BEATNIKS: A LAMENTABLE TUFT OF ECCENTRIC FRINGE 


Fp em in Europe this summer have been impressed with evi- 
dence of the growing internationalization of ideas, customs and 
foibles. The interchange of influences that has accompanied the popu- 
larization of travel has markedly diluted the distinguishing marks of 
the capitals abroad. One soon finds in London, Paris and other centers 
a veneer of modes and mores of the American stripe—a counterpart 
of the exotic infiltrations that have taken root over here. This glint 
of recognition is not often flattering; the copied mode or fad is more 
likely to be superficial and meretricious than prideworthy. 


The weedlike proliferation of the beatnik cult is a flamboyant 
example of this transfusion of caprices. In such purlieus as Soho, the 
Left Bank and like byways of Scandinavia one encounters standardized 
eccentrics distinguishable only in degree and dialect from those of 
Greenwich Village and its offshoots. Girls with green, violet or 
orange hair, bearded youths of studiedly monastic mein, tawdrily 
gaudy attire on the toga-and-sandals pattern, a pose of bored detach- 
ment and flaunted insularity, jive patois that has become an esoteric 
vernacular—these are the marks of the self-appointed messiahs who 
have chosen to set themselves apart in their weird combination of 
brash exhibitionism and symbolic protest. 














Point of View 


The beatnik fad is persistent and widespread enough to indicate 
that it is an expression of attitude and reaction fairly common among 
young people of certain attributes and circumstances, and therefore it 
merits some attempt to understand it. It is easy enough to ridicule or 
pity these tangential adolescents, but their condition must be a reflec- 
tion, however blurred and distorted, of some social forces shared 
by the rest of us. Their posture is of course plainly indicative that 


they are evading or forswearing the normal responsibilities of com- | 
munal life. Is the element of protest a device to cloak this evasion, | 


or is it justified by social inequities or forces against which these 
ple dramatize their grievance and from which they withhold allegi- 


ance? Adolescents’ rebellion against the authority of their elders and | 


the exactions of old institutions may generally be rationalized as a 
natural process that assures diversity of growth. But usually this is a 


passing phase from which most young people emerge in some form | 


of adjustment. Possibly the beatnik is only an exaggerated example 
of social insurgency, aggravated by extremes of victimization or 
example. 


If the beatniks, volublé and verbose as they are, were more ar- 
ticulate in presenting their point of view, we might have a better basis 
for judging and understanding them. Their attempts at self-expres- 
sion usually are so clouded with recondite jargon and with ill digested 
concepts of Zen Buddhism, Existentialism and other conceits that only 


a vague incoherence emerges. As one English critic remarked, the | 


trouble with their apostles’ writing “is not the authors’ indifference 
to syntax and incontinent flow of platitudes, but the fact that they are 
set down in portentous excitement by characters who mistake them- 
selves for philosophers.” Another critic found the same work a con- 
coction of “phoniness, vanity and sheer idiocy.” 


One can only lament the fact that even a limited number of 


young people, whatever their deficiencies of education and opportunity, | 
are being proselytized into a cause so nebulous, so pallidly lacking in | 
positive integrity. The beatnik gesture is not merely one of renunci- 

ation and abnegation, but of faint-hearted evasion and arid resignation _ 


toward the issues of life that healthily oriented people find chal- 
lenging and stimulating. It is, in all observable evidences, an as- 
thenic, faintly paranoic refusal to come to grips with the problems of 
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Point of View 


self-assertion. A bogus, shallow figment of self-sanctified ideology, 
it is a negation of the qualities to which youth should normally aspire. 


In many of its lineaments beatnikism is merely a current mani- 
festation of the attention-seeking eccentricity observable in every age. 
It recalls the legendary precedents of Baudelaire’s green hair, Gerard 
deNerval’s leash-led lobster, Sarah Bernhardt’s coffin-bed, Oscar 
Wilde’s multiplicity of poses, Proust’s neurotic pretensions and similar 
personalized stunts. Yet these were fragments of pageantry occurring 
as offbeat facets of genius. One is reminded also of the Dadaist move- 
ment of the Twenties, which served as a ridiculous focus for even- 
tually meritorious artistic tendencies. The beatniks have not yet pro- 
duced a representative genius or any other observable product except 
a train of regrettably misled young people. But the processes of evo- 
lution are often surprising. 


THE HAPPY HOME: IS IT LOSING ITS TRADITIONAL VALUES? 


M‘*” of today’s elders still cherish memories of a serene world 
in which life was preponderantly pleasing, when patient work 
brought its simple rewards and there was time to savor abundant leis- 
ure, when the systole and diastole of existence were calmly paced and 
one could look forward with reasonable expectation of expanding 
vistas of enjoyment and satisfaction. It is dismaying to consider that 
in another generation or two, according to present indications, this 
concept of an orderly, harmonious cosmos will have faded into legend 
and that most people then alive will have experienced only a frenetic 
form of life in which high-pitched pleasures are snatched with avid 
impatience, in which the balance between exertion and recompense is 
wryly disjointed and in which a pandemic hysteria is heightened by 
perennial intimations of sudden doom at one’s shoulder. 


Such nostalgic recollections of the pre-World War era are per- 
tinent as a measure of the change that has befallen humanity, and the 
ferment it continues to engender, as a result of social and political up- 
heavals. Consider the lineaments of the casual life one lived when 
the century was young. Despite extremes of wealth and poverty and 
the related maldistribution of privilege, prudent and adjusted families 
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Point of View 


had homes that truly embodied domestic peace. There was, for ex- 
ample, a capacious dining room in which the family partook of ample, 
lovingly prepared meals and of affectionate bonhomie as well. There 
was a book-girt library in which young and old habitually delved 
for entertainment, inspiration and instruction. There was a parlor or 
living room, well equipped with musical instruments, in which family 
and friends gathered for leisurely enjoyment for conversation or im- 
promptu concerts. An excursion to a theatre or a recital was a rare 
treat prized for its novelty, and a meal in a restaurant or a picnic at 
beach or park was a red-letter occasion. The children’s scholarship 
or vocational bents were matters of continuous family concern and 
consultation, as were the scions’ ventures into the professions or tra- 
ditional business or craft. Life in all its phases proceeded at deliberate, 
logical pace and each day took its prescribed place in the predesigned 
mosaic of progressive achievement. One could look forward with 
some assurance to the planned expectations of the morrow. 

How the family situation has changed with the lengthening of 
the century is too familiar a picture to need delineation here. The ap- 
palling paradox of our time is that, in an era of rapid material, scien- 
tific and social progress, amid a profusion of gifts and unparalled 
potentialities for ease and enjoyment, the element of personal happi- 
ness and satisfaction remains so elusive. The very abundance of privi- 
lege appears to operate as an obstacle to stability and contentment. 
The young people, and many of their elders as well, live at so frantic 
a pace that their experience is composed of a mishmash of assorted 
fleeting impressions, without proper assimilation of any of them. A 
hysterical reaching out (or grabbing) for new sensations as they pre- 
sent themselves marks the rapid tempo of the chase after pleasure. 
This impatient demand for a staccato form of gratification is appat- 
ent in young people’s poor tolerance of delay or frustration. They 
appear to live not only for the moment but in anxious expectation of 
what lies beyond, bridling with impatience when the path ahead be- 
comes unclear or uncertain. They want not only the prompt fulfill- 


ment of immediate impulses but assurance of the satisfaction of their | 
nebulously anticipated needs. That this is an impossible order in an | 


uncertain world is of course manifest. The result is a condition of 
continuous tension that affects healthy emotional balance as well as 
social attitude. 
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Point of View 


It is timely to ask whether life is not changing too radically and 
rapidly for our own good. In the headlong, competitive rush for 
achievement and progress, have we lost sight of the basic value of 
serenity, contemplation and measured enjoyment of such immaterial 
prizes as family life and social communication? A family’s interests 
are distributed over such a multiplicity of diversions that little time 
is available for any of, them. Pressure and tension build up until im- 
pulsion becomes a goad driving attention from one interest to an- 
other. Children are permitted both to share in and to promote this 
giddying intensity. High-pitched expectation and superficial, transi- 
tory emotions become the order of the day. Among the results are 
the young people’s addiction to excitement as a necessity of life and 
pressure on the parents to maintain it. The home loses its essential 
quality as a haven of peace and restorative relaxation, becoming in- 
stead a hub of depleting exertion. 

It is becoming increasingly rare nowadays to find young people 
who relish and appreciate work as the necessary wherewithal of re- 
ward. Can this be one of the consequences of the domestic tendency 
to lavish largess upon youngsters without the traditional counterpart 
of deserving effort? 

Trite as it may be to observe that worthwhile virtues begin at 
home, there is a focal need today to take stock of the home's qualities 
and ask whether it is losing too fast many of the attributes that gave 
the word its priceless connotations. 


THE NEED FOR EMOTIONAL STABILITY IN A WORLD OF CRISIS 


peu and international affairs are not nominally part of the con- 
cern of social therapy. Yet the trend of world events impinges so 
insistently upon individual well-being that the question of universal 
polity as a factor in emotional stability is inescapable. There can be 
no doubt that the propagation of popular fears, tensions and terror 
as an instrument of statecraft has contributed saliently to the condition 
of unease that now afflicts a large part of the world’s population. 
How the impact of this calculated barrage of continual crisis can be 
ameliorated and combated is plainly an integral part of therapists 
responsibility. 
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Point of View 


Several authorities in the field have drawn attention to the simi- 
larity between the familiar disruptive, fear-sowing propaganda tech- 
niques and the Pavlovian methods of inducing disintegrative neurotic 
behavior. Pavlov showed in his experiments with dogs how the manip- 
ulation of conditioning can disorganize and break down cognitive re- 
actions to familiar life situations. First certain signals are established 
as associative symbols of the impending gratification of vital instincts 
Then, after the subject has been accustomed to recognize these signals 
as the prelude to a pleasing reward, the scheme is suddenly scrambled 
and the subject is thwarted by withdrawal of the reward or by sub- 
stitution of some alarming or painful surprise. Thus Pavlov’s dogs 
were trained to associate given signals with the bestowals of food that 
usually followed them; and after the routine of this sequence had 
been firmly established, frustration was introduced by sounding the 
signal but withholding the food and perhaps punishing the dog in- 
stead with an electric shock or some such device. One of Pavlov’s 
most illuminating discoveries was that his dogs did not react uni- 
formly to this alternation of pre-indicated reward and painful priva- 
tion: the animals that responded most eagerly and expectantly to the 
conditioning signals were most dismayed and upset by the eventual 
deprival; but others, more indifferent to the signals and more aloof 
from the bait device, were less seriously affected by the frustration. 
Thus Pavlov indicated the importance of the threshold of suscepti- 
bility to or tolerance of frustration as a measure of the subject’s lia- 
bility to damage. In other words, some organisms, in keeping with 
their degree of tension and suggestibility—gullibility if you will—are 
more susceptible than others to the erosion of induced neurosis. 

It is a reasonable hypothesis that the moot war of nerves, which 
systematically advances a tentative prospect of concord and stability 
and then tantalizingly withdraws it, is adapted from, if not deliberately 
based upon, the principles of psychopathology elucidated by Pavlov. 
In fact, even cursory examination of the propaganda system in action 
shows that it is so uniformly geared to familiar psychological devices 
that one is surprised to find that so many people are repeatedly hood- 
winked by it. The old resource of the carrot and the stick, the Aeso- 
pian formulas of crying wolf and of blowing hot and cold, the an- 
cient demagogic ‘trick of masking evils with diversionary bread and 
circuses, the hocus-pocus of using floods of meaningless words to sug- 
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Point of View 


gest specious propositions—these and other threadbare stragagems, 
boldly staged with noisy bluff and bluster, are the props of the gi- 
gantic shell game through which millions time and again are con- 
fused and bewildered, cheated and cowed, deceived and thwarted 
until the less perceptive and resistant segments of the masses are 
reduced to despair or apathy. 

The modern miracles of instantaneous mass communication, co- 
inciding with the perfection of weaponry that puts the whole world 
under ominous threat, have of course provided the means with which 
the propagandists wield their instrument of malignant cajolery. To- 
day may be the season for seductive blandishments, when the world is 
assured that all differences can be settled and peace and plenty will 
reign forevermore—and the halcyon tidings are flashed on a billion 
TV screens, blared on myriad radios and emblazoned in a ubiquitous 
press. But tomorrow, or next week, the climate changes in an angry 
flash on the pretext of some slight or obstacle, and the heavens roar 
with renewed threats of a rocket war that will blow whole nations to 
oblivion—and the terrifying news is flashed to every home, with vivid 
visions of the missiles and bombs that can be unleashed at the flick 
of a finger. As with Palov’s dogs, tensions relax and optimistic ex- 
pectancy rises when the symbol is favorable, but annoyance, petulance 
and enervating fear return when the bait is pulled away and the 
threat of terror again replaces it. The result of this intermittent be- 
guilement and rebuff, as Pavlov found, is an increase in generalized 
anxiety, suggestibility and depression, with a heightened tendency to 
hysteria—that is, the makings of a nervous breakdown. 

How long need we permit ourselves to be duped by this blatant 
fraud? Are we such children that the huffing and puffing of a syn- 
thetic ogre can control our composure? Are we so craven that a mere 
threat, evén though violently couched, is enough to set us cringing in 
hysteria? Are we so gullible as to continue to construe these obvious 
tricks and traps at face value? Are we so naive as to be deceived by hol- 
low double-talk or to imagine that it indicates a fearsome diabolical 
cleverness on the part of its authors? Are we so resourceless as to con- 
cede that we cannot blunt the onslaught or counter its negative men- 
dacity with the positive clarity of truth? 


The best and perhaps only answer to the Juggernaut of applied 
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Point of View 


Pavlovism is a convincing demonstration that it will not work; its 
success feeds upon success and as long as it appears to achieve its ap- 
pointed ends we may expect to see it expanded and intensified. If the 
common people—the proletariat, in the propagandists’ jargon—can be 
made to recognize the assault upon their emotions as the empty sham 
and demeaning insult that it is, a long step could be taken toward 
robbing the weapon of its deadliness. Just as a revealing insight into 
individual anxieties, fears and phobias is the best defense against 
them, a popular clarification of the mechanism of the war of nerves 
would undermine its effectiveness. The prophylaxis and remedy could 
be applied in numerous ways—by consistently opposing every wave 
of fear - impregnated bombast with a calm, reasoned exposure of its 
speciousness and its transparently Machiavellain motivation; by firmly 
refusing to be lured into contrived labyrinths designed only to con- 
fuse, to dismay and to weaken, by educating the public on the folly 
and danger of being repeatedly bamboozled by the tiresome reiteration 
of the agitators’ timeworn bag of tricks; by helping intelligent people 
to analyze and thereby stultify the insidious campaign of nerve-ero- 
sion to which they are being subjected; even by invoking the classical 
weapon of satirical laughter to ridicule the sources of this pathetic 
trumpery with the lampooning they deserve. 








In Pavlovian terms, the propagandists’ purpose is to break down ! 


and reverse established patterns of thought and behavior and to sub- 
stitute new ones. The long-range objective is a subservient, conditioned 
world in which the mere word-symbols of an oligarchy would be suf- 
ficient to exact obedience from a robotized populace. In this per- 
version of traditional values the language of slogan and manifesto 
is employed not to inform and enlighten but to distort and mis- 


os 


lead; words do not mean what they appear to mean but are cun- | 


ningly arrayed to convey a carefully selected dialectic message. Cen- 
sorship, double standards, chauvinism and xenophobia are employed 
to convey one message at home and another to the outside world. 


Predominant is the principle that the interests of the monolithic state | 


take precedence over the interests or welfare of any individual. Jus- 
tice is travestied in show trials that involve no concern for the de- 
fense of the accused but are intended only to illustrate and emphasize 
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Point of View 


ideological shibboleths. In short, it is a technique of brainwashing 
mobilized on a vast, expanding scale. 


Since psychology and the whole province of neuropsychiatry are 
thus arrayed beside military prowess and statecraft as instruments of 
conflict, there would seem to be need in government for at least ad- 
visory councils on the medical implications of national administration. 
The truism that no man is an island points two ways: defense against 
the insidious inroads of propagandism call for a collective program, 
but the basic element of strength is an emotionally stable individual, 
able to withstand and counter the increasingly corrosive tensions to 
which he is being exposed. 


A Time For Epic Laughter 


I" times like these one often longs for the return to earth of one 
of the great laughing philosophers of the past . . . The world 
badly needs a man of genius who could make whole nations listen to 
him, and who would at the same time fight for the great causes that 
seem now so nearly lost, for generosity and kindliness between nations 
and classes, for poetry and high culture—and even for something 
which the ancients called Piety—in the individual life. 

Gilbert Murray 


The Mirage of the Easy Life 


Sewers is a dream of human progress which makes it consist in a 
gradual easing of the lot of man, in the gradual lightening of his 
task until the last straw of difficulty has been lifted out of his path, 
the last peril extinguished, the last lee shore weathered and all is 


} smooth sailing for ever afterward. May it never come true! 


—L, P. Jacks 
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CRIME AND THE IRRESISTIBLE IMPULSE: 


A CRUCIAL JUDGMENT ON IRRESPONSIBILITY 
Opinion written by Chief Judge Thomas F. McAllister 


N June 27, 1960, the United States Court of Appeals for the 

Sixth Circuit handed down the following judgment in the case 
of Marmion Pollard v. the United States, holding that a Detroit po- 
liceman .who had committed a series of foolhardy hold-ups did so 
under the stress of serious mental impairment and therefore was not 
guilty. The decision bears so trenchantly upon the crucial question 
of the “irresistible impulse” and surveys so succintly the legal prece- 
dents bearing upon psychiatry’s contribution to jurisprudence that it is 
likely to become a pivotal point of reference in the forensic consid- 
eration of this issue. In view of the importance of the document to 
all concerned with the medical aspects of legal procedure, the opinion 
written by Chief Judge Thomas F. McAllister is here published in full. 

Editor 


Maen Pollard, in April, 1956, had been for several years a 
member of the Detroit Police Department. He was an appar- 
ently well-adjusted, highly intelligent Negro officer on the force, of 
an active nature, pleasing personality, and happy disposition. His 
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Opinion written by Chief Judge Thomas F. McAllister 


rating as a member of the Police Department was excellent, and his 
intelligence quotient, as appeared from the examination of the de- 
partment was very high. He was married and had four children. He 
was a good husband and father and had never been in any trouble. 
He left a Detroit high school, where he was a good student, when 
he was in the twelfth grade, to enlist in the Navy, earning, after his 
full service there, an honorable discharge. 

In April, 1956, while he was on police duty, his wife and small 
daughter were brutally murdered in their home by a drunken neigh- 
bor. After the murder, Pollard’s three other children, all sons, con- 
tinued to live with him and his mother-in-law, who cared for the 
children and the home. Gradually, Pollard became the victim of 
chronic depression or of melancholia, appearing generally, to be over- 
come with fatigue, bursting into tears and crying and sobbing for 
considerable periods, and repeatedly threatening to commit suicide 
with his police gun. He continued his duties with the Police Depart- 
ment, but, to his fellow officers he seemed always overcome by 
fatigue. Where he had appeared gay, smiling, and good humored 
before the murder, he afterward was silent, morose and expression- 
less, appearing for long periods not to hear questions addressed to 
him. His brother-in-law on one occasion prevented him from deliber- 
ately running onto a through-way, where he probably would have 
been killed by swift-moving cars. On another occasion, his brother- 
in-law found him lying on the floor in his home, sobbing; his body 
was so limp he could hardly be lifted to the bed. After many of these 
incidents, Pollard seemed to recover and would become suddenly 
cheerful with no memory of what had happened. 


A little more than two years after the murder of his wife and 
daughter, Pollard remarried, on May 22, 1958. On the day before 
this marriage, Pollard attempted to hold up a branch of the Detroit 
Bank and Trust Company about 11 o'clock in the morning. With a 
gun, he threatened the teller, ordering her to fill up a paper bag with 
money. The teller did so and handed the bag to Pollard, who ordered 
a bank official to accompany him to the exit. As they approached the 
door, the official suddenly threw his arms around Pollard, who then 
dropped the bag of money and ran out of the building. 


On the afternoon of the same day, about 4 P.M., Pollard at- 
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tempted to hold up a branch of the Bank of the Commonwealth. He 
walked to a railing behind which a bank employe was sitting, and 
pointing his gun at him, told him to sit quietly. The employe, however, 
raised an alarm and Pollard ran out of the bank. After having held 
up two banks in one day and failed in the robberies, Pollard then 
planned on the same afternoon to rob a third bank, but finally de- 
cided not to do so when, as he said, he found it had too much window 
area, and felt that the chance of his being caught was too great. 


However, a few days later, on June 3, 1958, he entered another 
bank to attempt a hold-up. He went to an enclosure behind which 
two employes were sitting and with his gun ordered one of them to 
come from behind the railing. As the employe arose, Pollard thought 
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that she might have pushed an alarm button. He then ordered her to | 
accompany him out of the bank, telling her to walk ahead of him. | 


When they got outside, Pollard ran across an empty lot to his car 


and escaped. A week later, Pollard attempted to hold up a grocery | 


market, but when the proprietor screamed, Pollard ran out of the 
building, leaving his car in the rear of the market. The car was placed 
under police surveillance and later, when Pollard, who had changed 
to his police uniform, came to get the car, he was arrested by detec- 
tives of the Detroit Police Department. After his arrest, Pollard 


seemed greatly relieved and confessed to eleven other attempted rob- | 


beries, or robberies. 


court, on motion of Pollard’s counsel set aside the guilty plea; | 


oO" his arraignment, Pollard, at first, pleaded guilty. Later, the | 


a plea of not guilty was entered; and trial proceeded before the Dis- 
trict Judge, a jury having been waived. The defense was that appel- 
lant, at the time of the acts charged, suffered from a defect of mind, 


denominated by psychiatrists as a disassociative reaction, and that he | 


committed the attempted robberies under the compulsion of an ir- 
resitible impulse. After hearing the testimony of three psychiatrists, 
the District Court ordered appellant to be committed to the United 


States Medical Center for Federal Prisoners, at Springfield, Missouri, |: 


for a period of not exceeding thirty days, for examination, study and 
report as to his mental condition. The conclusions of the three psychi- 
atrists who had examined appellant were made available to the Medi- 
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cal Center, and after a neuro-psychiatric examination the appellant 
was returned to Detroit with an accompanying report. 


Prior to being committed for examination and study to the United 
States Medical Center, appellant, as above stated, was examined by 
three psychiatrists: Dr. Milton R. Palmer, Dr. Alfred C. LaBine and 
Dr. Herbert Alfred Raskin. 


Dr. Milton R. Palmer, a psychiatrist, called on behalf of appel- 
lant, supported the defense that Pollard at the time of the conduct 
charged against him, was suffering from a disassociative reaction and 
that he acted under the compulsion of an irresistible impulse. In ar- 
riving at his conclusion, Dr. Palmer had been assisted by a psychi- 
atric team, including Dr. Papano, a psychologist of the Veterans Ad- 
ministration, and Mr. Duncan, a psychiatric social worker of the 
Mental Hygiene Clinic of the Veterans Administration. 


The Government, then, voluntarily, and in a most commendable 
effort to submit to the District Court all evidence that it had obtained 
bearing upon appellant’s claimed irresistible impulse—even contrary 
to its own theory and contentions—introduced the testimony of two 
experts in psychiatry, Dr. Alfred C. LaBine and Dr. Alfred Raskin. 
They agreed with appellant’s witness, Dr. Palmer, and testified that, 
in their opinion, appellant had acted under an irresistible impulse 
when he attempted the robbery of the banks. The testimony of Dr. 
Palmer, Dr. LaBine and Dr. Raskin was detailed and comprehensive, 
extending over many pages of the record. At the conclusion of this 
testimony, the District Court, as above mentioned, committed appel- 
lant for study and examination to the Medical Center for Federal 
Prisoners. 


On Nov. 6, 1958, the report of the Neuropsychiatric Staff Con- 
ference of the Medical Center was completed. The neuropsychiatric 
examination was made by Theodore Anderson, M.D., the staff 
psychiatrist. 


. IX his report,’ Dr. Anderson diagnosed Pollard as manifesting “an 
acute antisocial reaction pattern in a patient without evidence of 
1 The report goes on to state that Pollard had been committed to the Medical Center “in 


order that a psychiatric evaluation of his to stand trial and his responsibility 
time of the clfense might be made. He hes bean examined by two courrappelond wachinerins 
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serious underlying personality defects and whose prior behavior had 
been consistently social, well integrated and constructive. There is 
further suggestive evidence that at the time of the eruption of his 
acute antisocial symptoms, there was a disassociative type of psycho- 
neurotic reaction, although the evidence is insufficient to permit an 
adequate psychodynamic formulation.” In the foregoing, it is ad- 
mitted by the Government that the diagnosis of suggestive evidence 
of a disassociative type of psychoneurotic reaction is evidence tend- 


who agree that he is competent to stand trial and oe in their retation of the 

could not be considered me SS for the offenses with wh . ae is “er. 7 es 
——, sg INFORMATION: patient, who & a + any A. xt, oe 
record whi contains am extensive pre-sentence report al long wi yo two 
appointed psychiatrists and extensive information about the crimes themselves These are all 
considered reliable. * * * The patient was born and raised in Detroit in a comfortable residential 
area and he had no unusual problems during childhood. He "enanaed school and maintained a ‘B 
average, participated in extracurricular activities, and the school social life. During 

wan ke’ bosses 17, ee ient enlisted in the Navy because he felt for a | time that 
wanted to be a ‘sailor’ was honorably discharged about two years later, not having had 
difficulties. He returned to Detroit and progressed through a series of moderate term employment 
during the next three years. One year he returned to Detroit, he married his first wife and 
two years later joined the Detroit police force. During the next four years, four sons and a daughter 
were born to this es tly bree and reasonably — —.. {This = a misstatement. Pol- 








lard had three sons and one ter.} The patient states end some stress early in 
his married life, but they had overcome this and were on the verge of buying a house. At this 
point, in April, 1956, his wife and daughter were killed in an un attack by a neighbor. 
At this point the ient underwent what could’ k be described as a depressive reaction. From the 
information obtaii it seems that on reaction =< within oC ON limits and wi more 
malignant symptoms such as thou of suicide, guile lings, etc. patient remained 

P and despite e of his Siends o> feriede him in activities wile's death he 
own efforts to keep occupied with his police force job. Three months after his wife's he 
met his second wife who was at that time obtaining a divorce. They supported each during 
their emotional ome periods and duri the course of the next several months —_ to get 
married. During this time it was noted his su isors that he became less efficient, inter- 


ested, more withdrawn, and a noticeably less effective policeman. He continued his ~~ Rd with 
his oe ee ee Se ees © on eee & Se oe ingtime as soon as they could find a 
suitable place to live. Toward the end of March he commisced ‘b his first armed and 
Soe Oe Se augeed ate. Date Ree Se. steed a Sem ont, Gen ene Ss his mar- 
riage robbed two finance companies, and on the day before his marriage, a grocery store and two 
banks. On the day of his marriage he robbed another grocery store, eal cane Gaseches epathas 
one. During June he robbed another bank and two grocery stores and was finally apprehended on 
6-11-58. He is being charged only with the three bank robberies. 

“The patient describes the robberies essentially as follows: Detroit policemen are roy 
for aay" incldeoral reason and" would sea grocery, wore or financl’ company. He 


car and in an unpremeditated fashion, Ry ‘casing’ the place, wale ¢ enter the 
and attempt to scare manager with his gun. He states that he coun lap ch os @ 
was not afraid of its going off either accidentally or intentionally, since he had no intention 
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harming anyone. "He reports chat be knew ie was wrong at the time but could noc sop. He, would 
feel no striking emotion at the time, no fright, anxiety, joy, or regret. * * He reports that he had 
only one incident which scared him when a bank manager grappled with him and he became 
afraid that son might get hurt in the tussle. In other respects his life was continuing on in 
a normal fashion and his associates were ee y was taking with 
this patient. After his last Ay robbery, he lefr the scene, walked one or two miles home, 
and returned to pick ui ae oe Gert Ge cums Sie & we aay suede surveillance. Ie was in this manner 
that he was apprehen After he was arrested he states that he has fele better than he ever has 
since his first wife died. He feels very relieved but he doesn’t know what from. 
“NEUROLOGICAL AND MENTAL STATUS EXAMINATION: A neurological examination was 


pyeny normal and no special studies were performed. Detailed psychological examination has 
not, to date, 

“The patient enters the examining room in a friendly, willing, ¢ and man- 
mer and relates the incidents surrounding his experiences in a spontaneous, correlated, goal di 

~- ny FH fashion. He gives no evidence of a! or perceptual losses or distortions 
ucinations or delusions. * * His 1 of incell: is estimated at the 
high normal to superior level which is commensurate with a referred I. Q. of 119. His fund of general 
information is commensurate with this and with his high school education. * * * There is currently 
no evidence of psychosis or severe personality disintegration.” 
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ing to support the testimony of the three psychiatric witnesses who 
testified in court. 


The foregoing report of Dr. Anderson was concurred in and ap- 
proved by Dr. Joseph C. Sturgell, Chief of the Neuropsychiatric Ser- 
vice, Dr. Louis Moreau, Deputy Chief of the Neuropsychiatric Sec- 
vice, and Dr. Russell O. Settle, Warden and Chief Medical Officer 
of the Medical Center for Federal Prisoners. Their conclusions were 
embodied in the Report of the Neuropsychiatric Staff Conference of 
the United States Medical Center for Federal Prisioners at Spring- 
field, Missouri.” 


In this case, therefore, it appears that six psychiatrists, a psy- 
chologist, a psychiatric social worker and the Chief Medical Officer 
of the Medical Center for Federal Prisoners, including all of the ex- 
pert witnesses, both for the Government and appellant, were either 
of the opinion that appellant acted under an irresistible impulse when 
he attempted to rob the three banks, or that all the evidence avail- 
able to them tended to show this fact. No expert, or non-expert tes- 
timony was submitted in opposition. 


The District Court, after the filing of the report of the United 
States Medical Center for Federal Prisoners with regard to Pollard’s 


- ¢ emotional ease relief of tension foll —-- 4, — fF 4 
above suggestive findings, state we existed 
and that his actions may not have been consciously activated. pee 

- “Ie is therefore our opinion that the period in . Pollard, while intellectually 
qoshle of keeving sige Sap weseg, site been governel by unconscious drives which meds 
it impossible for to adhere to the right. It is our belief that this unconscious motivation, 
which could only be p identified by anal i have been related to 
guilt feelings in connection the death of wife and i 

iS hens punishment. We readily acknowledge our in- 
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crimes charged. The court based its conclusions on the testimony of 
lay witnesses, on certain statements taken from the testimony of the 
experts or official reports of the United States Medical Center, and 
bn its own personal judgment of the matter. The court concluded that 
it had no reasonable doubt of appellant’s guilt. 


It is submitted by the Government that whether appellant acted 
as a result of an irressitible impulse was a question of fact which was 
determinable by the trier of the facts—in this case, by the District 
Court, sitting without a jury, and that it properly found appellant 
guilty. 

Appellant’s counsel contends that the Government did not prove 
appellant guilty beyond a reasonable doubt; and, further, that there 
was no evidence to sustain the trial court’s finding that appellant 
was guilty beyond a reasonable doubt. 


A brief mention of certain leading cases on the question of insanity 
and irresistible impulse is pertinent. 


We come, first, to the leading English case on the subject. In 
M’ Naghten’s Case (1843) 10 Clark and F. 200, 8 Eng. Reprint 718, 
1, Car. and Kirw. 130, in answer to questions put by the House of 
Lords, as to a proposition of abstract law in respect to insanity, Her 
Majesty's Judges, speaking through Chief Justice Tindall of the Court 
bf Common Pleas, and in agreement with Mr. Justice Maule, Lord 
Brougham, Lord Campbell, Lord Cottenham, Lord Wynford, and 
the Lord Chancellor, stated the rule that “not withstanding the party 
accused did the act complained of with a view, under the influence 
of an insane delusion, of redressing or revenging some supposed 
grievance or injury, or of producing some public benefit, he is never- 
theless punishable according to the nature of the crime committed, 
if he knew at the time of committing such crime that he was acting 
contrary to law * * *,” and that “to establish a defence on the ground 
of insanity, it must be clearly proved that, at the time of the commit- 
ting of the act, the party accused was laboring under such a defect 
of reason, from disease of the mind, as not to know the nature and 
quality of the act he was doing; or, if he did know it, that he did not 
know he was doing what was wrong.” 
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The English statement of the rule, almost immediately brought 
forth a difference of view, and an important qualification in the 
United States. In 1844, the year after the announcement of the rule 
in M’Naghten’s Case, the question came before the Supreme Judicial 
Court of Massachusetts in Commonwealth v. Rogers, 7 Metcalf 500, 
and Chief Justice Shaw, speaking for the court, expressed the rule as 
to insanity, adding to it an element not recognized in the M’Naghten 
Case, as follows: 


“In order to constitute a crime, a person must have intelli- 
gence and capacity enough to have a criminal intent and purpose. 
and if his reason and mental powers are either so deficient that 
he has no will, no conscience or controlling mental power, or if, 
through the overwhelming violence of mental disease, his in- 
tellectual power is for the time obliterated, he is not a responsible 
moral agent, and is not punishable for criminal acts. 

“But these are extremes easily distinguished, and not to be 
mistaken. The difficulty lies between these extremes, in the cases 
of partial insanity, where the mind may be clouded and weakened, 
but not incapable of remembering, reasoning, and judging, or so 
perverted by insane delusion, as to act under false impressions 
and influences. In these cases, the rule of law, as we understand 
it, is this: A man is not to be excused from responsibility, if he 
has capacity and reason sufficient to enable him to distinguish 
between right and wrong, as to the particular act he is then do- 
ing; a knowledge and consciousness that the act he is doing is 
wrong and criminal, and will subject him to punishment. In 
order to be responsible, he must have sufficient power of mem- 
ory to recollect the relation in which he stands to others, and in 
which others stand to him; that the act he is doing is contrary 
to the plain dictates of justice and right, injurious to others, and 
a violation of the dictates of duty. 

“On the contrary, although he may be laboring under par- 
tial insanity, if he still understands the nature and character of 
his act, and its consequences; if he has a knowledge that it is 
wrong and criminal, and a mental power sufficient to apply 
that knowledge to his own case, and to know that, if he does 
the act, he will do wrong and receive punishment; such partial 
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insanity is not sufficient to exempt him from responsibility for 
criminal acts. 


“If then it is proved, to the satisfaction of the jury, that the 
mind of the accused was in a diseased and unsound state, the 
question will be, whether the disease existed to so high a degree, 
that for the time being it overwhelmed the reason, conscience, 
and judgment, and whether the prisoner, in committing the homi- 
cide, acted from an irresistible and uncontrollable. impulse: If so, 
then the act was not the act of a voluntary agent, but the in- 
voluntary act of the body, without the concurrence of a mind 
directing it.” (Emphasis supplied.) 


wo years after the opinion of Chief Justice Shaw in Common- 

wealth v. Rogers, supra, the same general question came before 
the Supreme Court of Pennsylvania, in 1846, in the case of Common- 
wealth v. Mosler, 4 Barr 264, in which Chief Justice Gibson, speaking 
for the court, held that an act committed as a result of an irresistible 
impulse, did not subject the doer to liability for crime: 


“The law is, that whether the insanity be general or partial, 
the degree of it must be so great as to have controlled the will 
of its subject, and to have taken from him the freedom of moral 
action. 


“But there is a moral or homicidal insanity, consisting of an 
irresistible inclination to kill, or to commit some other particular 
offence. There may be an unseen ligament pressing on the mind, 
drawing it to consequences which it sees, but cannot avoid, and 
placing it under a coercion, which, while its results are clearly 
perceived, is incapable of resistance. The doctrine which acknowl- 
edges this mania is dangerous in its relations, and can be recog- 
nized only in the clearest cases. It ought to be shown to have 
been habitual, or at least to have evinced itself in more than a 
single instance. It is seldom directed against a particular indivi- 
dual * * *. The frequency of this constitutional malady is for- 
tunately small, and it is better to confine it within the strictest 
limits. If juries were to allow it as a general motive, operating 
in cases of this character, its recognition would destroy social 
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order as well as personal safety. To establish it as a justification 

in any particular case, it is necessary either to show, by clear 

proofs, its contemporaneous existence evinced by present cir- 
cumstances, or the existence of an habitual tendency developed 
in previous cases, becoming in itself a second nature.” 

In Smith v. United States, 36 F. 2d 548 (App. D. C.) annotated 
in 70 A. L. R. 659, the court, referring to the view expressed in 
M’Naghtens’ Case, stated: 

“ This harsh rule is no longer followed by the federal courts 
or by most of the state courts. The modern doctrine is that the 
degree of insanity which will relieve the accused of the conse- 
quences of a criminal act must be such as to create in his mind 
an uncontrollable impulse to commit the offense charged. This 
impulse must be such as to override the reason and judgment 
and obliterate the sense of right and wrong to the extent that the 
accused is deprived of the power to choose betwen right and 
wrong. The mere ability to distinguish right from wrong is no 
longer the correct ‘test either in civil or criminal cases, where the 
defense of insanity is interposed. The accepted rule in this day 
and age, with the great advancement in medical science as an 
enlightening influence on this subject, is that the accused must 
be capable, not only of distinguishing between right and wrong, 
but that he was not impelled to do the act by an irresistible im- 
pulse, which means before it will justify a verdict of acquittal 
that his reasoning powers were so far dethroned by his diseased 
mental condition as to deprive him of the will power to resist 
the insane impulse to perpetrate the deed, though knowing it 
to be wrong.” 

The court in Smith v. United States, supra, cited Davis v. United 
States, 165 U. S. 375, in support of its determination and went on to 
say: “The doctrine of irrisistible impulse, as adopted and followed by 
the Supreme Court, has been likewise followed in the courts of this 
District.” As the District Court, in the instant case, held: The Federal 
Courts recognize “irresistible impulse” as a defense to criminal 
conduct. 

In the instant case, the defense of insanity having been inter- 
posed, the burden was upon tthe accused to overcome the presumption 
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of sanity by evidence sufficient to create a reasonable doubt as to his 
mental capacity to commit the offense. Davis v. United States, 160 


U. S. 469. 


I’ the mere preponderance of evidence created a reasonable doubt 
as to whether appellant acted under an irresistible impulse, the 
Government did not prove his guilt. When there has been created, 
by the evidence, a reasonable doubt as to whether an accused person 
acted under an irresistible impulse, the burden is upon the prosecution 
to establish, beyond a reasonable doubt, that he did not act under an 
irresistible impulse. Davis v. United States, supra, note 3; Matheson 
v. United States, 227 U. S. 540. 


It is submitted by the Government that, regardless of the unani- 
mous testimony of six expert psychiatrists and a physician, appellant, 
in their opinion, acted under an irresistible impulse, and in spite of the 
fact that there was no evidence by experts or laymen to the contrary, 
the trial court was entitled to exercise its independent judgment “by 
weighing of the case in its entirety as opposed to being bound by what 
might be considered to be uncontradicted expert opinion evidence,” 
and to find, under the evidence in this case, that, beyond a reasonable 
doubt, appellant did not act under an irresistible impulse. 


In submitting its argument in support of the foregoing pro- 
position, the Government considers that the rule applicable to a court 
which tries a case without a jury is the same as that applicable to a 
jury, and that “the jury, even if testimony be uncontradicted, may 


exercise their independent judgment, “citing The Conguerer, 166 U. S. 


110, 131. 


In McKenzie v. United States, 266 F. 2d 524 (C. A. 10), the 
court held contrary to the foregoing contention of appellee in a case 
involving insanity in a criminal case. In the McKenzie case, appellant, 
on trial for kidnapping, interposed the defense of insanity. Similar to 
the expert testimony in the instant case, seven psychiatrists and physi- 
cians, all except one of whom were, or had been, employed by the 
United States, in the capacity of experts in mental disease or mental 


defects, testified that in their opinion, defendant was a paranoid psy- | 
chotic, and did not know the difference between right and wrong, | 
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and was not criminally responsible for his acts. To establish the sanity 
of the defendant, the prosecution offered the testimony of lay wit- 
nesses who had observed him a short time prior to the alleged of- 
fenses, and of officers who made his arrest or questioned him later. 
As stated in the opinion of the court, two of the witnesses saw the de- 
fendant in a cafe and bar on the night on which the kidnapping oc- 
curred and testified that they noticed nothing unusual about his be- 
havior. Two police officers testified that when the defendant was 
arrested he had a knife in his hand which he refused to give up and 
only dropped it when one of the officers loaded his shotgun. They 
further testified that defendant had voluntarily stated that the chil- 
dren he had kidnaped had not been harmed. A sheriff stated that de- 
fendant, while being taken to jail, told him that the two children he 
had kidnapped helped him to start his stalled automobile, and he de- 
cided to take them for a ride and buy them something to eat, but he 
had not harmed them. An agent of the Federal Bureau of Investigation 
testified he questioned the defendant the day after the crime and the 
defendant told him he had been drinking in various beer parlors the 
night before. He further testified that he observed nothing unusual 
about the defendant and he answered questions intelligently. It ap- 
peared that none of the witnesses was either acquainted with the de- 
fendant or aware of his previous conduct or behavior; they were not 
asked to express opinions as to his mental condition and were not 
qualified to do so. In its opinion, the court held that, before a non- 
expert witness is competent to testify as to the sanity or insanity of 
another person, he must show an acquaintance of such intimacy and 
duration as to clearly indicate that his testimony will be of value in 
determining the issue; and that the conclusion must be based upon 
the witness’ testimony of behavior or conduct. 


N the McKenzie case, the trial court had denied a motion for a 
judgment of acquittal and submitted the question of insanity to 
the jury. In reversing the District Court, the Court of Appeals said. 
“The prosecution offered no medical testimony that de- 

fendant was sane. It relied entirely upon the testimony of non- 
expert witnesses to whom the defendant was a stranger. The 
substance of the evidence adduced by these witnesses was that 
they observed nothing unusual or abnormal about the defendant 
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immediately before and after the alleged crime. This type of evi- 

dence has value only when the witness has had a prolonged and 

frequent opportunity to observe the subject. * * * 

As a general proposition, properly qualified lay witnesses 
may testify as to the sanity of an accused, and such testimony may 
be sufficient to satisfy the burden the law places upon the prose- 
cution even though there is expert testimony to the contrary. 
Upon the whole, however, we are constrained to the view in this 
case, in which the evidence of trained and disinterested psychi- 
atrists, whose duty it was to determine the mental condition of 
the defendant, is so overwhelming as to his insanity, that if the 
burden of proving sanity beyond a reasonable doubt has any 
significance at all, it was not met by the meager evidence of the 
prosecution. The motion for judgment of acquittal should have 
been granted.” (Emphasis supplied). 

In State v. Brown, 36 Utah 46, 102 Pac. 641, 24 L. RR. A. N. S. 
545, in a case involving the defense of insanity to a criminal charge 
where the testimony of mental ansoundness was undisputed and there 
was no evidence of sanity, the prosecution relied on the claim that the 
jury could take into consideration defendant’s apparently rational acts 
and conduct, before and at the time he committed the offense. The 
court disposed of the government’s contention, as follows: 


“There, no doubt, may be instances where the evidence of- 
fered by the defendant upon the question of his sanity is so weak 
and inconclusive that the state may well insist upon the presump- 
tion of sanity, and thus need not offer any evidence in rebuttal 
of defendant's evidence upon the question. Could it be said, how- 
ever, that this is so in all instances because it may be so in some? 
It seems to us that this case offers a striking illustration that this 
cannot be so. In this case, as we have pointed out, the evidence 
of defendant’s mental unsoundness before, at the time of, and 
after, the commission of the alleged offense is all one way. It 
comes from a class of witnesses who had ample opportunities to 
observe defendant’s act and conduct. Many of them knew him 
for a long term of years, and thus from time to time noted the 
change in his mental condition. * * * Among the witnesses were 
men who came in contact with crime and criminals almost daily, 
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and as a part of their official duties, and thus could not be easily 
deceived. It was also shown that but few of all those witnesses 
had any special interest in the defendant. It is not a case where 
the testimony was limited to the friends of the family or relatives 
of the defendant who sought to shield the family from disgrace, 
but it is a case where a large number of witnesses, without any 
apparent interest or bias, all agree that the defendant before, at 
the time of, and after, the commission of the alleged offense 
was, and continued to be, insane, and that he was mentally ir- 
responsible. Under such circumstances can it be said with any 
show of reason, that there is any evidence in support of de- 
fendant’s sanity? 

“Counsel for the state contend that the jury were authorized 
to take into consideration defendant's acts and conduct before 
and at the time he committed the offense; that in doing what he 
did his acts seemed rational. In other words, that the defendant 
acted as others guilty of like acts ordinarily do when he com- 
mitted the forgeries. Hence the jury were justified in finding 
him guilty. It seems to us, however, that when his acts were 
analyzed, they hardly support this contention * * * But if we 
assume that defendant intended to forge the checks, which he 
no doubt did, this is not alone sufficient to make an insane per- 
son guilty of a crime. As was well said by Mr. Justice Sullivan in 
Knights v. State, 58 Neb. 228, 78 N. W. 509, 76 Am. St. Rep. 80: 
“Such is not the law. * * * Ordinarily insane persons compre- 
hend the nature of their acts. When they take life or destroy 
property, they usually know what they are doing, and often 
choose means singularly fitted to accomplish the end in view.” 
In Holmes v. State, 20 Tex. App. 110, the medical experts for 

both the defense and prosecution agreed that defendant was insane 
at the time the crime was committed and the jury, nevertheless, con- 
victed. In reversing the conviction, the court said: 

“We can never give our assent to a conviction for murder 
based alone upon the evidence as shown by this record. 

“The defense was insanity. If expert testimony of physicians 
is to be credited; if opinions of persons who had known the 
defendant longest and known him best are to be believed; and if 
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any faith whatsoever is to be put in the judgment of perfect 
strangers, which judgment is formed from the actions of the man, 
then we unhesitatingly say, in our opinion, the defense was es- 
tablished as conclusively as it is possible to establish insanity in 
ninety-nine cases out of a hundred.” 


ie the instant case, the psychiatric witnesses had unanimously agreed 

that Pollard suffered from severe feelings of depression and guilt; 
that, in their opinion, he had an irrestible impulse to commit criminal 
acts; an unconscious desire to be apprehended and punished; and that 
he geared his behavior to the accomplishment of this end. The court, 
however, stated that his entire pattern of conduct during the period of 
his criminal activities militated against this conclusion, and that his 
conscious desire not to be apprehended and punished was demon- 
strably greater than his unconscious desire to the contrary. Without 
drawing any conclusions from the foregoing as to whether appellant's 
conscious or unconscious desires were the stronger, it is to be said that 
acts that appear rational are not to be taken by the fact-finder as evi- 
dence of sanity, where all of the other evidence in the case is proof 
of a defendant's mental unsoundness. 


It may here be mentioned, however, that in the report of the 
Neuropsychiatric Staff Conference of the Medical Center for Federal 
Prisoners, it was pointed out that the attempted robberies by Pollard 
were bizarre and ineffectively planned and executed; that when he 
tried to leave one bank, he ordered a bank official to follow behind 
him instead of ahead of him, which resulted in his being caught from 
behind and barely escaping after a struggle, during which he dropped 
the paper bag of money he had collected; that on the various occasions 
of his attempted robberies, he would suddenly enter a bank that he 
had never seen before, without prior knowledge, of the arrangement 
of tthe premises, or of the personnel. Taken in consideration with all 
of the other factors, such conduct, on the part of a highly intelligent 
police officer with a knowledge of how crimes are committed, has 
about it nothing of sanity. 

It is true, as the Government suggests, that the Report of the 
Neuropsychiatric Staff Conference of the Medical Center was an 
opinion that Pollard, during the period in question, may have been 
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governed by unconscious drives which made it impossible for him to 
adhere to the right, and that the staff “acknowledges [its] inability 
either to marshall sufficient objective facts or formulate a completely 
satisfactory theory on which to base a solid opinion as to [Pollard’s} 
responsibility during the period in question. However, the staff did 
conclude that “the weight of objective historical evidence available to 
us tends to support the conclusion of previous examiners” and that 
the current findings indicated that during the period of the attempted 
robberies ‘‘a disassociative state may have existed and that his actions 
may not have been consciously activated.” 

In its opinion, the trial court alluded to the testimony of lay 
witnesses, and stated that Pollard’s conduct throughout the period 
following the murder of his wife and child by a drunken neighbor 
did not cause any concern among his colleagues, and that, in their 
opinion, he was sane; that his present wife married him a considerable 
time after the murders and that “It is a permissible inference that 
{his} conduct relative to his mental condition, as related by her, did 
not suggest to her that the defendant was insane.” 


A’ to Pollard’s conduct, the record, stated in brief compass in this 
regard, discloses the following: 


Before the murders of his wife and child, Pollard, as previously 
stated, was well adjusted, intelligent, of an active nature, pleasing 
personality, and happy disposition, with an excellent rating as a police 
officer, and a good husband and father, who had never been in any 
trouble. After the murders, Pollard became chronically depressed and 
continually seemed to be overcome by fatigue. He would repeatedly 
stare off into space and commence crying and would continue crying 
for as long as twenty minutes at a time. After such unusual conduct— 
including threats that he would commit suicide, he would wake up 
the next morning and remember nothing of such conduct. His fellow 
officers in the Police Department noticed various changes about him 
after the death of his wife. They weren't abrupt changes. Sometimes 
a week would pass and he would seem all right; but then he would 
do something out of the ordinary. In the course of his duties as a 
policeman, on one day he would insist upon enforcing the law and 
issue loitering tickets for violation of ordinances, and the next day, 
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he would express an opinion that he did not see anything wrong with 
such conduct. When he would be asked a question by his fellow po- 
licemen, while driving with them in a scout car, he would sometimes 
be silent for about ten minutes, and then answer the question as 
though he had just been asked. Sometimes when he came to work with 
a fellow officer, they might talk to each other normally. Other times 
he would sit for two hours at a time and say nothing. This was a 
change from his prior general demeanor, when he had always been 
very lively and talkative. Once when he drove the scout car, he con- 
stantly beat on the steering wheel with his fist for approximately half 
an hour. When, on this occasion, he was asked if anything was wrong, 
he acted as though he didn’t know he was doing it, and would con- 


tinue. His wife would call Pollard’s fellow officers and ask if they | 
couldn’t possibly come over because Pollard was acting unusual and | 
she was afraid; that he was very strange and “messing around” with | 
a gun, and that she was afraid he would shoot her. When he re- | 
sponded to rollcall at police headquarters, he was almost always late, ‘ 
contrary to his prior promptitude; he would come in and appear to be | 


sleepy all of the time. He would act lifeless and the police officers, 


as one of them stated, all started worrying about him. Shortly before | 
he remarried, on occasion, he would attend a party and appear jovial, | 
eating, dancing and talking, and then would quickly change. He would | 


suddenly sit down, stop dancing, refrain from eating with the others, 
and become very quiet. While, at all times, he regarded his present 


wife with affection, nevertheless, on one of the occasions mentioned, | 
when he was at home with her, he kept holding his gun with the bar- | 


rel pointed toward himself; and his wife became afraid of him, but 
kept talking to him, and trying to distract him by asking him to go to 
a party; but he started crying until tears streamed down his cheeks. 
Suddenly, in fear, his wife ran out of the house and called the police 


station, asking that his friends there come over. His fellow officers | 
soon arrived and took his gun away from him and had him go to the | 


police station with them. He afterward called his wife from the sta- 
tion, but did not mention the incident and talked as though nothing 
had happened. At that time, he was in a jovial frame of mind, and, 
with his partner on the police force, returned home where they all 


conversed pleasantly for some time about things in general. His wife | 


underwent several similar experiences. Often he appeared not to hear 
people talking to him. The officers all knew something was wrong; 
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but one of them stated that they couldn’t report every person that acts 
out of the ordinary. 


oM all of the evidence of the lay witnesses, which we have here 
F summarized, it cannot be affirmatively concluded that Pollard 
was sane. Obviously, as a result of the murder of his wife and child 
while he was absent from his home, he was suffering from some grave 
disorder, and that disorder was, in the opinion of all the psychiatric 
and medical experts a disassociative reaction resulting in Pollard’s 
commission of the acts charged because of an irresistible impulse 

At the conclusion of the case and after the rendition of the court's 
opinion, but prior to certain slight amendments the court announced 
it would make therein, defense counsel submitted that the evidence 
of the three psychiatrists who testified in court was testimony offered 
by the best available scientific minds, and that, further, the official 
report of the psychiatrists of the United States Medical Center for 
Federal Prisoners, while not as conclusive as the testimony of the three 
psychiatric witnesses, would, in itself, raise a reasonable doubt as to 
appellant’s responsibility for his acts. To this, the trial court replied 
in a way to point up his view of the law and the facts, as follows: 


“The Court: As a matter of fact, I have no reasonable doubt, 
and if you had six other psychiatrists here, I could say for the 
record I still wouldn’t have any reasonable doubt in view of the 
circumstances. This man knew what he was doing. He knew right 
from wrong. And he was not suffering from that kind of a dis- 
eased mind which excused him and exculpated him from his 
criminal acts * * * I am not going to take my judgment and 
throw it in a bushel basket, and take the opinion of experts on 
this and any other matter. * * * I have tried recently two gas 
cases. I am going to use my own judgment. There were experts 
galore. What really were the facts and conclusions to be made as 
a matter of law. So you know where I stand. I am standing defi- 
nitely as I did in my opinion. I will tell you right now as a re- 
sult of * * * this case I have three prosecutions in this court in- 
volving narcotic sellers, where the offense of irresistible impulse 
is pleaded. I know that has an effect. Every income tax evader 
involved before me is a man that didn’t need the money, and if 
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he hasn’t a diseased mind, I don’t know what we are talking 
about. I never saw a rapist who didn’t have an irresistible im- 
pulse. This question of where we are going to in the enforce- 
ment of the law, if we are to sustain our form of government, 
why we haven’t got enough insane asylums, leave alone peniten- 
tiaries, to hold the people who just won't simply resist doing 
something that is wrong, and I don’t know where society will go 
if we are bound to that kind of interpretation.” 

However, certain distinctions have been drawn by courts in ap- 
plying the rule of irresistible impulse. While anger, greed, and passion 
are said, in ordinary parlance, to result in acts because if desires that 
have become irresistible, this is not, in law, the “irresistible impulse” 
that results from a mental defect or mental disease. Further, it is held 
that “emotional insanity,” which is an unbridled passion lasting just 
long enough to enable the act complained of to be done, and then sub- 
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siding, does not relieve the accused of accountability, even in those | 


jurisdictions where the doctrine of irresistible impulse, arising out of 
a mental defect, is recognized. People v. Finley, 38 Mich. 482; Com- 
monwealth v. Wireback, 190 Pa. 138. Moreover, to like effect, in Bell 
v. State, 120 Ark. 530, 180 S. W. 186, the court, although sustaining 


the doctrine of irresistible impulse as a defense to crime, distinguished | 


between such impulse and “emotional” insanity, as follows: “But it 
must be remembered that one who is otherwise sane will not be ex- 
cused from a crime he has committed while his reason is temporarily 
dethroned not by disease, but by anger, jealousy, or other passion” 


ae general rule is stated in 14 Am. Jur., page 793: “Irresistible 
impulse as recognized by the courts is an impulse induced by, and 
growing out of, some mental disease affecting the volitive, as distin- 
guished from the perceptive, powers, so that the person afflicted, 
while able to understand the nature and consequences of the act 
charged against him and to perceive that it is wrong, is unable, be- 
cause of such mental disease, to resist the impulse to do it. It is to be 
distinguished from mere passion or overwhelming emotion not grow- 
ing out of, and connected with, a disease of the mind. Frenzy arising 
solely from the passion of anger and jealousy, regardless of how fur- 
ious, is not insanity.” 
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It is emphasized by the Government that Pollard was motivated 
to attempt the bank robberies because of his need for financial security. 
This, the Government claims, is shown by the confession he signed, 
in which he stated: 

“On May 21, 1958, I was reflecting about the hard life that 
my first wife and I had led in attempting to achieve financial se- 
curity. Inasmuch as I was about to marry my second wife, I de- 
cided that I would not lead the same type of financially insecure 
life that I led with my first wife. I needed about $5,000 in order 
to buy a house. My only purpose in deciding to rob a bank was 
to obtain $5,000 and, if I obtained the money, | did not intend 
to continue robbing.” 

The claimed motivation seems pointless. Pollard, during his first 
marriage, had been receiving the regular salary of a policeman with 
promotions, of approximately $450 a month. His first wife, at that 
time, was receiving about $300 a month as a clerk with the Michigan 
Unemployment Compensation Commission. Their joint income was 
almost twice what a regular policeman’s salary would be. His second 
wife at the time of her marriage to him, had money of her own— 
enough to pay her own bills, and take care of her daughter with the 
money which was paid for support by her former husband. She had pre- 
viously held a position for six years with the Michigan Bell Telephone 
Co. She considered herself to be relatively comfortable financially. 
Between tthe time of Pollard’s arrest on June 11, 1958, and his trial, 
she had, herself, paid off about $700 in bills that he had owed. Pol- 
lard’s financial condition could not be considered a reasonable moti- 
vation for his attempted bank robberies. As far as income went, he 
was much better off than most other policemen and if such a financial 
condition could be considered a reasonable motivation for Pollard’s 
attempted robberies, every other policeman in the department would 
have had twice the motivation to commit such crimes as Pollard had. 


IX the scholarly opinion of the District Court, reference is made to 
quotations from different authorities on the subject of psychiatry. 
This important science, in a state of rapid development, suffers in the 
public mind from the diversity and contrariety of views expressed by 
various students of the subject in countless books and magazine ar- 
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ticles. The trial court obviously was not guided in its decision by such 
statements for they would be of little value in actual controversies 
before the court, without the benefit of cross-examination of the per- 
sons who make such statements. Where, for instance, it is said by a 


writer that psychiatry takes a deterministic position with regard to | 


behavior, the statement is not helpful. Even if relevant, the point 
might well be disputed—as well as the declaration of another writer, 
that the “best psychiatry is still more of an art than of science.” On the 


trial, in the examination of one of the government's psychiatric wit- ~ 


nesses who testified that, in his opinion, appellant acted under an ir- 
irresistible impulse, the trial court—in probing for an expression of 
views—réad a statement to the witness from a book by a psychiatrist, 
in which it was stated that a certain authority “has been most blunt 
in denying that serious crimes can be committed under irresistible im- 
pulse;” and the court then stated to the witness: “That is a very bold 
statement in the light of what you have just stated.” In reply, the 
witness nevertheless declined to be bound by the view expressed by 
such writer and declared that, in his experience, he thought there were 
definite exceptions to the author's statement, and that individuals 
could understand situations and, still, “carry out an impulsive act 
which to him might be definitely irresistible, and I would consider 
definitely irresistible.” 

Many medical and non-medical writers express themselves freely 
in books and articles on the subject of psychiatry. What is so written 
cannot be accepted as authority in a court of law. Only testimony, 
subject to cross-examination, can be so considered—with an exception 
to be noted, in this case, that where a report of government experts 
in psychiatry is introduced in conformity with the statute, it requires 
consideration by the court. 

Psychiatry is a great and important science upon which the legis- 
lative and judicial branches rely. Federal statutes provide for psychi- 
atric examinations of persons accused of crime, as well as those 
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deemed to be suffering from mental illness or insanity. Courts con- | 


sider evidence from psychiatric experts in arriving at a determination 
whether an accused is not guilty of crime by reason of insanity. In the 
instant case, the District Court, in committing Pollard for examination, 
stated that it thought the best facility available to give independent 
advice to the court on Pollard’s mental responsibility for the alleged 
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criminal acts, was the United States Medical Center for Federal Pris- 
oners, and that it wanted to be guided by the information it obtained 
from the Center. In the light of the foregoing, it is unnecessary to 
consider disparaging views of certain psychiatric writers that it is 
futile to rely upon evidence of psychiatrists, or that no crimes can be 
committed under irresistible impulse. 


D™" the consideration of the case—but before its conclusion 
—it was a matter of great anxiety on the part of the humane 
and conscientious trial court that if Pollard were found to have acted 
under an irresistible impulse, and the court found him not responsible 
for his conduct, he could not be committed to a mental institution for 
cure, and the public would still be imperiled by possible similar con- 
duct on the part of Pollard in the future. However, according to sta- 
tute, if any person charged with crime be found, in the federal court 
in which he is so charged, to be an insane person, such court shall 
certify the same to the Secretary of Health, Education and Welfare, 
who may order such person to be confined in St. Elizabeth's Hospital 
in the District of Columbia; and when such person shall be restored 
to sanity, the superintendent of the hospital shall give notice thereof 
to the judge of the criminal court, and deliver him to the court in 
obedience to the proper precept. Title 24, U. S. C. A., Sections 211, 
211b. 


It is our conclusion from the record in this case that in the light 
of the unanimous testimony of the Government’s medical experts in 
psychiatry and appellant’s expert witness, as well as the uncontradicted 
evidence of the lay witnesses, the presumption of sanity was over- 
come, and the Government failed to sustain its burden of proving that 
appellant did not suffer from mental illness consequent upon the un- 
provoked murder of his wife and child while he was absent on police 
duty; and that it failed to prove that appellant did not act under ir- 
resistible impulse as a result of such mental illness. 


In accordance with the foregoing, the judgment of the District 
Court is set aside and the case remanded for further proceedings con- 
sonant with this opinion. 
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Simons, Senior Judge (Dissenting) 

I greatly regret my inability to concur in the able, and thoroughly re- 
searched opinion of the Chief Judge reversing the conviction in the 
above case. I follow the fact findings of the District Judge (171 Fed. 
Sup. 474), and agree that they substantially sustain his conclusion that 
the appellant was sane when he committed the crimes charged. Par- 
ticularly am I unable to entertain the concept that the appellant wished 
to be apprehended, while at the same time, yielding to an irresistible 
impulse to commit the crimes, and ‘to escape detection and apprehen- 
sion. I would sustain the conviction. 


THE PURSUIT OF HAPPINESS 


pS hyncena can achieve happiness through preconceived ideas. It 
comes and goes, and what made you happy once does not nec- 
essarily do so at another time. All the factors generally assumed to 
make for happiness can, under certain conditions, produce the con- 
trary. No good health, no favorable financial conditions, no un- 
troubled family relations can protect you, for instance, against un- 
speakable boredom, which might make you welcome even the change 
of circumstances brought about by a not too severe illness . . . The 
more you deliberately seek happiness, the more sure you are not to 
find it. Therefore it is far better to take things as they come along, 
with patience and equanimity. 

—Carl Gustav Jung on his 85th birthday 
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NEW FORMS OF JUVENILE DELINQUENCY: 
A U.N. APPRAISAL OF A WORLD PROBLEM 


yp problem of juvenile delinquency has been obscured and the 
social attack upon it has been diffused by a profusion of hetero- 
geneous ideas and a paucity of demonstrably effective therapeutic 
measures. As a contribution to the clarification and coordination of 
the perennial discussion of concepts and techniques, this digest of a 
United Nations report is presented. It proposes a new approach to the 
task of defining and visualizing delinquency as a social problem and, 
after a searching re-examination of stereotyped assumptions, a revised, 
orderly program for prevention and treatment. Prepared for the Sec- 
ond Congress on the Prevention of Crime and the Treatment of Of- 
fenders, held in London in August, it is a distillation of the organi- 
zation’s international study and assessment of the question, under way 
since 1949. 


, ee statistical and other data are incomplete, they point to 
the tentative conclusion that, with some very significant ex- 
ceptions, juvenile delinquency constitutes in many countries a serious 
social problem requiring urgent consideration. On the other hand, es- 
timates of the gravity of the problem are somewhat inflated by the 
broad meaning given to the term “delinquency” in certain countries. 
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In countries where the definition of juvenile delinquency does not 
include those forms of misbehavior usually dealt with by family or 
welfare agencies, the proportions of the problem are considerably 
reduced and apparently are more realistically evaluated. An even more 
accurate perspective of the problem is achieved in countries where a 
legal distinction is made between juveniles who have committed acts 
which, if committed by adults, constitute criminal offenses of varied 
gravity, and juveniles who have not committed offenses but who are 
in need of assistance or protection. This distinction does not mean that 
both groups should not receive assistance and protection. 


For a variety of reasons, juvenile delinquency receives excessive 
publicity in many countries. There is no doubt that on many occasions 
this publicity reflects public interest. On the other hand, exaggerated 
publicity too often gives a rather distorted impression of the problem 
and creates a public and even an official attitude of apprehension 
which does not correspond to reality. The existence of certain more 
or less appalling cases of juvenile delinquency does not necessarily 
mean that juvenile delinquency is excessive or that such cases are 
characteristic. 


It would therefore seem that, as long as the term “juvenile delin- 
quency” covers practically any form of juvenile misbehavior or “mal- 
adjustment,” the use of such terms as “predelinquent,” “para-delin- 
quent,” “potential delinquent,” “delinqueny-prone,” “in danger of be- 
coming delinquent” and the like is not only equivocal but also contrib- 
utes to the inflation of the problem of juvenile delinquency. It would 
also seem to be of questionable use to label as “delinquent” or “‘pre-de- 
linquent” juveniles whose behavior in many cases is disobedient, stub- 
born or truant, or who collect cigarette butts, wander in the streets, 
smoke without permission, run away and the like. No doubt each so- 
ciety may have its own idea of juvenile delinquency, but in view of 
existing data and experience the question arises as to whether it would 
not be better to establish a more restricted definition of delinquency. 


ese remarks should not be understood as an attempt to under- 
estimate tthe gravity of the problem, especially in certain coun- 
tries. Their purpose is rather to suggest a new approach to the prob- 
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lem, an approach which will probably facilitate the prevention and 
treatment of juvenile offenses. If accepted, the new approach would 
imply, among other things, a revision of some prevailing theories, 
programs, policies and research methods concerning juvenile delin- 
quency, and more particularly of the all-embracing concept of juvenile 
delinquency prevailing in many countries. If present and past knowl- 
edge and experience are considered, it would seem reasonable to con- 
clude that as long as such a broad concept of juvenile delinquency is 
maintained, it will be extremely difficult, if not impossible, to reduce 
the problem to any marked extent. 


Priority should be given to the prevention of juvenile delinquency. 
Existing preventive programs would seem to need evaluation and re- 
vision in view of the limited results which the majority of them obtain. 
Although no doubt essential, treatment programs, whatever their suc- 
cess, cannot by deducing general conclusions be transformed into pre- 
ventive programs or policies. Past and present experience and findings 
lead to the conclusion that juveniles should not be considered as a 
group apart but as persons living in the same world as adults. There- 
fore, although the satisfaction of needs, emotional or otherwise, may 
be of importance, it is not less important that juveniles understand 
the meaning of moral and social values and that they acquire a sense 
of social responsibiitiy. To further the development of preventive 
policies, persons who have specialized training and competence in the 
field of the prevention of crime and the treatment of offenders should 
participate in the formulation and implementation of those social and 
economic policies which directly affect the ways and standards of 
living. The lack of such participation may perhaps explain, to a cer- 
tain extent, why the raising of living conditions does not always suc- 
ceed in preventing juvenile delinquency. 


Finally, if the present approach to the problem of juvenile de- 
linquency is modified, an evaluation of present research methods 
would also seem to be justified. Particular attention should be given 
to the methods used in creating devices for early prediction of pre- 
delinquency and delinquency. Therefore, before accepting the im- 
mediate application of such devices, it would perhaps be desirable to 
define juvenile delinquency in specific terms. 
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New Forms of Juvenile Delinquency 


OWEVER many common features may be found, juvenile delin- 
H quency presents its own particular characteristics in each region 
or even in each country. These, more than the similarities, require at- 
tention. In other words, notwithstanding the universal character of 
juvenile delinquency, the problem is not at all uniform or caused by 


the same factors, whatever these are considered to be by certain theo- | 


ries or schools of thought. All the information gathered seems to cor- 
roborate these conclusions. Thus, in an African country, poverty has 
not the same meaning and effect that it has in an economically highly 
developed and industrialized country or in others which, without being 
highly developed, have good social welfare systems. The same applies 
to any other “factors” such as family ties, broken homes, education or 





lack of it; associated delinquency among juveniles, and the like. In | 


other words, the fact that a variety of “factors” have the same name 
does not mean that their content is identical or even similar. To bear 
this in mind seems to be of some importance in view of the prevailing 
generalizations about juvenile delinquency as a world problem. 


In the light of the foregoing remarks, new forms of juvenile de- 


linquency may be summarized as follows: 


(a) Offenses against property greatly predominate over any | 
other kind of offense. In some countries there are indications that — 


offenses against the person are increasing, and in a more restricted 
group of countries this is the case with sex or morality offenses. Drug 


and liquor offenses seem also to be increasing in certain countries. | 


(b) It would seem that in a general way violence is becoming 
more and more a feature of juvenile delinquency. Violence is not 


necessarily restricted to offenses against the person, but also occurs 


in offenses against property. The number of homicides and bodily 


injuries seems to be taking an upward trend in some countries, and — 
the same applies to burglary and breaking and entering. Another | 


manifestation of violence, although often hidden, is typified by the 
delinquent activities of certain gangs who, by offering protection, or 
without offering it, obtain various advantages, services or goods in- 


es ee 


cluding food. Finally, violence seems to have increased through the | 
growing number of acts of serious damaging or vandalism, committed — 
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in revenge, or for the fun of it, or as an expression of a more or less 
rebellious attitude. With respect to vandalism, it may be that minor 
forms of damaging committed by children, and even by some very 
young juveniles, should not always be labeled as delinquency. 


(c) In a general way it would seem that in many countries juven- 
ile delinquency is gradually reaching the lowest juvenile age groups. 
In other words, some forms of delinquency, even serious ones, are 
more and more being committed by minors between 12 and 14 years 
of age. 

(d) While, in the past, juvenile delinquency was erroneously con- 
sidered as being confined to juveniles from the lower-income brackets, 
at present more and more juveniles from the higher-income brackets 
are becoming delinquents. 

(e) Although juvenile delinquency still remains largely an indivi- 
dual matter in quite a number of countries, “association” forms of de- 
linquency are becoming more frequent. However, not all these forms 
can be identified with the term “gang.” The following forms of asso- 
ciation may be tentatively distinguished: (i) the gang as an exclusive 
association of juveniles not necessarily organized for delinquent pur- 
poses, but in which rebellious or anti-social attitudes are visible or 
latent. Usually the gang, as a structure, is a well organized group in 
which loyalty, categories, recognition and obedience play an important 
role. Very often “gangs” operate within a particular geographical area. 
This element does not appear in those “gangs” which, although also 
well organzied and united, commit acts of vandalism or harass per- 
sons in any area or places, usually for the fun of it. (ii) Another form 
of association is that constituted by more or less loose groups of juven- 
iles who either work or behave as delinquents together. Membership 
in this case is often temporary or even accidental. Another modality 
of this form of association is the participation of adults, who some- 
times deliberately use juveniles for their criminal purposes. (iii) Yet 
another form of association is that of the “group” formed by a con- 
centration of juveniles at a certain moment and place, who all of a 
sudden, and apparently without a prior plan or recognized leaders, 
start damaging property or harassing persons in a particular area. To 
what extent these “juvenile riots” may be considered a form of ju- 
venile delinquency committed by a disorderly crowd is difficult to say. 
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It would seem that in these and similar cases what has to be faced is 


more a problem of juvenile attitudes vis-a-vis a prevailing system of | 


values than the effect of the so-called criminogenic factors. 

(f) In many countries the meaning of juvenile delinquency is so 
broad that it embraces practically all manifestations of juvenile be- 
havior. Under the influence of certain theories, juvenile delinquency 
is identified either with maladjustment or with forms of juvenile be- 
havior which actually are more a reflection of poor living conditions or 
inadequate laws and regulations than a delinquent inclination. Thus, 
disobedience, stubbornness, lack of respect, being incorrigible, smoking 


without permission, collecting cigarette butts, hawking and the like | 





are considered as juvenile delinquency. Very often these “forms of de- | 


linquency” are hidden in statistical data under the vague term “other 
offenses.”” More often than would be desirable, these “‘offenders” are 
lumped together with real ones not only because services and institu- 
tions for them are not available but also because, according to some 
policies and practices, all of them are considered “maladjusted” and 
sent to the same institutions. The result is an artificial inflation of 
the juvenile delinquency problem and its “forms.” 


TRICTLY speaking, none of the offenses mentioned constitutes by 

itself a ‘new form” of juvenile delinquency. Actually, all of them 
are in number or gravity forms of criminal offenses against the per- 
son, property, morality or sex that are already clearly defined in crimi- 
nal laws and regulations. Thus car-theft, whatever its importance in 
certain countries, is still not more than an offense against property. 
The fact that in certain countries it may be considered a furtum usus 
instead of an outright theft does not alter the conclusion. On the other 
hand, although not constituting “new legal types” of crimes, there is 


ee 


no doubt that the growing number of Juvenile offenses and the fact | 
that—more clearly than in the past—delinquency is involving more | 


and more juveniles coming from families in the high-income brackets 
seem to point to new modalities or “forms” of delinquency, if the lat- 
ter term is taken as referring to more serious quantitative and quali- 
tative aspects of already known forms of delinquency. These “new 
forms,” although more or less widespread throughout the world, do 
not present the same characteristics in all countries. Thus, theft, rob- 
bery and breaking and entering, although by far the most common 
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juvenile offenses, do not present, criminologically speaking, the same 
characteristics in each country, especially as regards their motivation 
and other factors. With respect to sex offenses, the statistical data 
consulted, although incomplete, show some marked differences among 
European countries and between these and non-European countries. 
Some differences were also found with respect to homicide and bodily 
injury. In sum, in spite of the scarcity of data, some marked regional 
or national differences may be said to exist in juvenile delinquency. 


The Extent of Delinquency as a Social Problem 


5 thon extent of juvenile delinquency as a social problem cannot be 
considered as affecting only a small part of the juvenile popu- 
lation. It has been argued, for instance, that in several countries ju- 
venile delinquency affects not more than 3 or 5% of the total juvenile 
population. This point of view seems to overlook (a) that the gravity 
or importance of a social problem is to be measured or evaluated not 
only by numerical data, but also by the repercussions and far-reaching 
effects; (b) that, whatever their perfection, statistical data never re- 
flect the totality of individuals they are designed to cover. With re- 
spect to juvenile delinquency, this seems evident if it is remembered, 
first, that even in highly organized countries such as the United States 
and Sweden, complete statistics on juvenile offenders are not avail- 
able for a variety of reasons and, secondly, that a considerable num- 
ber of juvenile offenders are never covered by the statistics, either be- 
cause they are undetected or because, if detected, they are dealt with by 
agencies or by the family and not by the police or the juvenile courts 
or other official or semi-official agencies. Moveover, it would seem 
that the number of nonreported delinquency cases is greater than the 
number of non-reported adult crimes. 

If, therefore, as is generally assumed, the so-called “dark-figures” 
of statistics are from twice to five times as high as those appearing in 
the statistics, it would be not unreasonable to conclude that the num- 
ber of juvenile offenders is probably not less than three or four times 
greater than that appearing in the statistics, even if these are complete 
and reliable. With respect to the United States, the assumption that 
only about 3% of the juveniles become delinquent has been denied by 
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several experts, including I. R. Perlman, Chief of Juvenile Delin- 
quency Statistics of the Children’s Bureau, who considers that a better 
idea of the size of the problem may be obtained by estimating the 


percentage of all juveniles who will become involved in at least one | 


court delinquency case during their adolescence, which is reckoned as 
covering’ an eight-year period. Allowing for repeaters, who account 
for about one-third of all delinquency cases, the percentage is roughly 
estimated to be as high as 12% if the 1957 rate of delinquency con- 
tinues (600,000 juveniles referred to juvenile courts). For boys alone, 


Perlman concludes that the figure would be, roughly, as high as 20%. | 


The numerical size of juvenile delinquency is greater, therefore, than 
is often realized or, as Perlman puts it, greater than would appear 
from just looking at one year's figures. 





BE“ assuming that as much as 20% of juveniles at the vulnerable 


age are delinquent, this percentage will still not constitute in it- 
self an appropriate assessment of juvenile delinquency as a social prob- 
lem, since especially from the preventive point of view, juvenile de- 
linquency affects all juveniles and to a great extent adults, if account 
is taken of the fact that a great percentage of adult offenders started 


their careers as criminals between 14 and 21 years of age. If the pres- | 


ent trend, already marked in certain countries, toward an increase in 
delinquency among juveniles under 14 continues, juvenile delinquency 
as a social problem promises to become more serious in every respect, 
and a greater number of juveniles and adults will be affected. This 
leads to the conclusion that, contrary to widespread belief, juvenile 
delinquency, like adult crime, is not a problem affecting one particular 
gtoup of persons only. On the contrary, it seems to affect all groups. 

It would not be unreasonable to conclude that the hitherto pre- 
vailing opinion that crime and delinquency affect only certain social 
groups in need of assistance or protection is partly responsible for the 
paucity and ineffectiveness of programs and policies aiming directly 
and specifically at the prevention of crime and delinquency. Most of 
the existing preventive programs and policies are based on this idea 


of special or separate groups, and on findings arising from the treat- | 


ment of members of these groups. Treatment policies, programs and 
techniques, although no doubt valuable, do not offer a broad enough 
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basis for the development of general preventive policies, for, although 
closely related, the prevention of delinquency as a general phenome- 
non is one thing and to stop individual juveniles from again becoming 
delinquent is another. 


Concepts of Treatment 


pe treatment of juvenile offenders is considered here from the 
point of view of the fundamental or basic concept of treatment; 
no attempt is therefore made to describe or enumerate a variety of 
treatment methods. 


The content and purpose of treatment will be determined by the 
meaning of the term “delinquency.” If this term is defined as cover- 
ing almost every kind of juvenile misbehavior, treatment will, in turn, 
embrace every kind of method. If, on the contrary, delinquency is 
given a restricted meaning, the methods of treatment will be more 
restricted. Generally speaking, treatment should endeavor to develop 
in the juvenile a sense of moral and social responsibility, through his 
participation in a world where adults and juveniles live together, and 
where he is eventually expected to act in accordance with the gener- 
ally accepted system of fundamental values. This conception of treat- 
ment in no way excludes the satisfaction of the emotional or other 
needs of juveniles, when these needs are really fundamental and their 
satisfaction is possible. The guiding principle for this satisfaction 
should be to insure that juveniles eventually become useful members 
of society. To attain all of these ends no methods or combination of 
methods should be excluded. Among other things this would mean an 
increased use of agencies which in one way or another allow juveniles 
to remain in freedom, rather than keeping them in closed institutions. 
If institutional treatment is needed, open and semi-open institutions 
should be used as much as possible. 


As used here, the term “treatment” embraces all types of methods 
and measures, including disciplinary measures and punishment. Ad- 
mittedly, no social rehabilitation is possible without discipline, which 
is understood to mean not only obedience to certain rules and prin- 
ciples, but also self-control, self-reliance and due consideration for 
the established hierarchy of moral values. 
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The term “punishment” means those measures which in different 
ways involve restriction of certain rights. Actually, the distinction be- 
tween rehabilitative and punitive measures is considered to be incon- 
sistent with the idea of flexible and individualized treatment embrac- 
ing, without bias or excess, every possible method of social rehabili- 
tation. Therefore, punishment may be understood to mean, among 
other things, fines, restitution, compulsory attendance at particular 
centers or institutions, detention and deprivation of freedom. 


eeepc punishment, occasionally revived in the belief that it is 
a useful form of punishment or rehabilitation, should be ex- 
cluded in any form. Corporal punishment has practically no effect as 
a deterrent, especially for those juveniles who have already undergone 
it. The use of so-called “judicial birching” as a disciplinary measure 
as well as of corporal punishment in general can hardly be regarded 
as treatment, whatever distinctions are made between suitable and non- 
suitable cases for this kind of treatment. Under the emotional impact 
created by the increase of juvenile delinquency, the reintroduction of 
corporal punishment is ocasionally advocated. One of the reasons put 
forward is that in the past corporal punishment had preventive effects. 
However, it would seem that proof of such positive results has so far 








been lacking. When a return to these measures is recommended, | 


among the things apparently forgotten is that today’s juvenile cannot 
be compared to his predecessors and the same applies to his family 


and environment; therefore, what may have been “suitable” in cer- | 
tain particular settings is not necessarily applicable to today’s juveniles 


and their living conditions. 


There is no doubt that wide variations exist in national practices 
concerning the imposition of corporal punishment, but there is also 
no doubt that both the treatment of juvenile offenders and the con- 
duct of institutions may be successful without resorting to juvenile | 
sanctions. The selection of the institutional or other staff in charge | 
of treatment is particularly important in the treatment of both juvenile | 
offenders and adults. The selection process should not only take pro- 
fessional qualifications into account but should also require suitable 
personality traits. 

Another question very often discussed is whether the length of 
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the treatment should be determinate or indeterminate. Without deny- 
ing the difficulties involved it would seem that every possible effort 
should be made a priori to establish the length of treatment. Contrary 
to widespread belief, both juvenile and adult offenders appear to re- 
act more favorably when they have an approximate idea of the length 
of the treatment in advance. 


ERHAPS the best approach to a complete study of this matter would 

be to try, after a revision of the prevailing theories about crime 
and delinquency, a new approach to their prevention, and to the treat- 
ment of offenders. In all probability, this new aproach would also 
imply a new conception of the term “cause.” It would seem that crime 
and delinquency, rather than being caused exclusively by a more or 
Jess selected set of factors, are also the result of a learning process. 
This process enters into play even when the middle or upper-class 
juvenile suddenly commits a criminal offense. In other words, at the 
present historical juncture it is difficult to maintain that, in view of 
the deterioration of social values in certain societies, or the rapid social 
and economic changes taking place in others, this learning process 
occurs only in the so-called “delinquent areas” or comes about as a 
result of gang membership. 


In conclusion, it may be said that delinquency, like crime, is caused 
by a variety of factors among which family disintegration or trans- 
formation accompanied by a more or less general lowering of moral 
values seems to play a significant role. Moreover, in some highly de- 
veloped countries juvenile delinquency is becoming more and more a 
problem of attitudes, while in the less developed countries, especially 
of Africa, Asia and Latin America, it can still be clearly linked with 
factors such as poverty, lack of education, poor health and urbani- 
zation. 














SEX DEVIATION IN A PRISON COMMUNITY 
Arthur V. Huffman 


Supervising Sociologist 
Illinois Department of Public Safety, Joliet. 


IX observing the male homosexual relationship within prison, we 
note a number of terms that particularly refer to certain manifes- 
tations of homosexuality. Within the Stateville-Joliet prisons, these 
include “punk,” “brat,” “queer,” “handshakes,” “leggins” or "slick 
legging,” “jocker,” “wolf,” ‘“‘gunsel,” “head-hunter,” “cannibal,” 
“kid-fruit,” “‘stud,” and “sissy.” Also, there are certain phrases that 
are used by the inmates to describe the modus operandi and modus 
vivendi: “he is geared,” “he’s wired up,” “he’s tops” and “he’s bot- 
toms.” Punks and brats are those prisoners who take the passive role 
in sodomy; there is no chronological age limit. A handshake is a situ- 
ation where mutual masturbation takes place, while in leggins men 
reach ejaculation from the insertion of the penis between one another's 
legs in a face-to-face, usually horizontal, position. Jockers and wolves 
are synonymous terms to describe the active partners in sodomy. The 
term gunsel is derived from the heyday of safe crackers when it re- 
ferred to a criminal who specialized in this form of thievery and was 
accompanied by a youthful apprentice. Later the term came to refer 
to a young thug who carried a gun. but currently, in the patois of the 
prison, it means a jocker or wolf teamed up with a particular punk 
or brat. Head-hunters, cannibals and kid-fruits are fellators, but the 
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latter of these three items exclusively refers to a jocker, advanced in 
age, who is unable to obtain homosexual favors except in the role of a 
fellator who performs the act on a more youthful fellow prisoner. 
“Stud” and “sissy” are expressions commonly used by Negroes to 
refer to their counterparts — the white “jocker” and white “brat” 
although the Negro may also use the latter expression. When an in- 
mate is described as “geared” or “wired-up” it means that he is avail- 
able for homosexual relations. If he is said to be “tops,” it means that 
he will assume only the active partnership in sodomy, while if he is 
called “tops or bottoms,” he will assume either the so-called male or 
female role in sodomy. 


At Pontiac, the prison in which Illinois segregates the more youth- 
ful and improvable type offenders, however, the terms “brat,” “gun- 
sel,” ““kid-fruit” and “‘jocker” are reported as used sparingly or not 
at all. Also, because of the chronological age of the Pontiac inmates, 
the approaches are said to be more crude and less seductive. The term 
“stud” frequently is used without any homosexual connotation. There 
are, perhaps, other differences between the three institutions, Joliet, 
Stateville and Pontiac, and it is probable that in this area of sex devi- 
ation generally there is a considerable amount of fallacy and misin- 
formation. We who work in prisons undoubtedly have less under- 
standing of the phenomena of sex in the closed communities in which 
we operate than any other sirigle problem we face each working day. 
This ignorance exists because of the inaccessibilities surrounding the 
topic and by reason of our status in prison as authority-figures seldom 
to be trusted. Not only is this a subject difficult to study scientifically, 
but also there seems to be a reluctance on the part of prison adminis- 
trators to delve into its incidence in their particular facilities. While 
public exposition of this delicate problem of sex in prison makes 
wardens hesitant to encourage study, this same hesitancy seems to mark 
officialdom elsewhere than in correctional institutions. 

In this report we shall attempt to throw some light on patterns 
of sexual outlet in an all-male prison. From our observations and in- 
terviews we conclude that masturbation is rather common, but we 
doubt that such a method of sexual outlet, under the circumstances, 
should be classified as perversion. Mutual masturbation, or “hand- 
shaking,” however, presents a different situation and would seem to 
constitute a perverted act. Our prison informants consider this and 
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‘slick legging” to be statistically insignificant types of release. Since 
data about other truly homosexual acts are hard to obtain, we have 
turned to an inmate with years of imprisonment behind him for his 
observations, which are quoted, unexpurgated, as follows: 


One Inmate’s Observations 


I’ the stream of homosexuality that flows strongly, if mutely, 
through the emotional vortex of caged humans that comprise a 
large, reasonably modern penitentiary of maximum-security status, 
there are several contributory causes that sometimes escape the non- 
observant. 


“Undoubtedly, the greatest of these contributory causes are the 
so-called ‘juvenile recidivists’ who have been exposed almost all their 
lives to homosexual contacts in reform schools, jails, juvenile homes 
and special schools for delinquent children. When the ‘juvenile re- 
cidivist’ enters the ‘big house’ he does so with the complete cynicism 
of one who knows all the answers, sexwise. He is, he feels, ready to 
takes his place among the so-called ‘elite of crime’ as befits his prior 
training in the homosexual mores of his upbringing. Be he ‘jocker’ 
or ‘punk,’ his status has inevitably preceded his coming and is well 
known among the inmate body, having been heralded by those he con- 
sorted with in other institutions. 


“The rigid caste system of prison homosexuality has fixed his 
station and he is expected to abide by it. Whether he, as an individual, 


derives any sex satisfaction out of his abberations is largely irrelevant 
since he will be expected to serve his role without complaint, his early | 


conditioning has been such that he will usually comply. In some few 
cases, however, the fledgling ‘brat’ will be able to make the transition 
to the status of ‘jocker.’ This occurs when the growing maturity of the 
‘brat,’ with his increasing masculinity, requires him to play a more ag- 
gressive role in the homosexual act. 

It is perhaps an ironic paradox that the true homosexual plays 
but little part in the surging tide of sexuality that ebbs and flows with- 


in the walls of a large prison. In point of numbers, the true homo- 
sexual is a rara avis since his effeminate secondary characteristics are 
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so obvious that he is always closely watched by the guards and other 
officials. Consequently these lifelong homosexuals, who are almost en- 
tirely fellators, find that their sexual proclivities are so restricted by 
constant watchfulness that they have but little opportunity to engage 
in the perversion of their choosing and, while they may serve a fairly 
large number of the inmates with outlets on the rare occasions that 
they are out from under surveillance, their impact on the homosexual 
force of the institution as a whole is relatively minor. 


“Another sizable if somewhat perplexing segment of the inmate 
body that helps to swell the mainstream of homosexuality in prison 
are those who might best be described as the ‘moral-less ones.’ These 
are motivated to lend their bodies, not through fear or desire, but 
solely for commercial purposes. They, in the parlance of the prison, 
‘turn a trick for a pack,; the customer has the choice of how he will 
be served, i.e., ‘tops or bottoms.’ The most novel aspect of this type 
of homosexual is that he isn’t a homosexual; that is, within the usual 
meaning of the term. He is simply using the thwarted desires of his 
caged fellows to keep himself in the small luxuries that prison life 
permits. The rather quixotic facet of this type of homosexuality is 
best shown in the fact that the ‘moral-less ones’ have seldom been ex- 
posed to homosexual contacts prior to incarceration. 


“One of the most unusual homosexual phenomena to be observed 
in a large penitentiary, where there is approximate halving of the 
prison population between Negro and white, is the vast differences 
between the races in the application and practice of homosexuality. 


“Among the Negroes in the population of a large prison homo- 
sexuality is, possibly, even more prevalent than among the white pop- 
ulation. However, the Negroes’ acceptance of homosexuality is distinct 
in that it is untinged by any outward display of revulsion or repug- 
nance, seldom includes an emotional involvement with the sexual 
partner and seems motivated in the main by an all-consuming desire 
for relief through ejaculation. How or what assists the Negro homo- 
sexual in accomplishing this desire seems to be of little moment to 
him; thus, the fellator and the commercial prostitute, as noted above, 
are accepted by the Negro without recrimination or discrimination. In 
the Negro’s simple, direct sexual drive these ‘worthies’ serve a useful 
purpose and are to be accepted without overt recrimination. 
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ISCEGENATED homosexuality in institutions that have a large 
M Negro population is readily apparent; however, this does not 
presage an emotional involvement with the white homosexual, it 
merely means that the acquisition of a white ‘brat’ by a Negro ‘jocker’ 
lends an enormous prestige to the jocker and almost invariably in- 
furiates the white segment of the population. This hatred, intense as 
it is, can and frequently does lead to serious racial disturbances within 
prisons. Single or multiple stabbings of participants in these misce- 
genated homosexual activities are a commonplace disorder in many of 
the affected institutions. 


“Notwithstanding the above, however, the Negro homosexual | 
(particularly the aggressive one) is a comparatively simple mechanism | 


and moves in a straight line to satisfy his sexual desires. On tthe other 
hand, his white counterpart, possibly due to the restricted and regi- 
mented code of sexual ethics acquired over centuries of quasi-civilized 





living, is a far more complex sexual mechanism and operates in a | 
highly devious and indirect manner. He requires an emotional involve | 
ment with tthe object of his sexual desires to derive full sexual satis- 


faction. This involvement invariably takes on the aspects of ‘hetero- 
sexual’ romance and can be said to be as formalized as an ordinary 


romance between man and woman. 

“As the average jocker becomes more successful in his conquests, 
he becomes increasingly intrigued by the inmates who have never been 
exposed to homosexual contacts. He seems to regard these inmates in 
much the same light that his heterosexual brother regards the deflow- 
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ering of virgin women in outside society and he comes to look upon | 
the virginity of another inmate as a challenge to his techniques and | 


virility. Thus, while the average aggressive homosexual will be rea- 
sonablv satisfied with casual, short-lived contacts for the first few 
years of his sexual aggressiveness, he becomes increasingly discrimin- 
ating in his choice of sex partners as time goes on, and eventually be- 
comes enmeshed in the cult of homosexual virginity. 


This obsession with destroying the walls of morality and ethics 


that have been built up by the social mores over the forming or for- | 
mative years of civilization is not necessarily unique in the homo- | 


sexual fields since it also is readily apparent in other areas such as 
narcotics addiction, prostitution and allied fields of vice. 
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“For the purposes of illustrating the techniques used by a reason- 
ably sophisticated and fairly successful homosexual of the aggressive 
type, I have chosen a logical, if hypothetical, case of one Sam McGee 
who, if he was anything, was normal in every sexual respect: 


“When Sam arrived at Stateville in company with twenty-five 
other ‘fish’ he was taken to B Cellhouse and there placed in a cell 
with a total stranger. Since his cellmate was a product of Chicago's 
streets and Sam was a down-stater, he had very little in common with 
him and little hope of finding a common social denominator. It should 
be noted that Sam in his physical characteristics was completely ordi- 
naty in every respect; he was neither homely nor handsome, too short, 
too tall, too fat or too thin. His face, while pleasant, was extremely 
ordinary and the only thing that Sam possessed that was at all unusual 
was his youth (21 years) and a certain rustic maivete that was refresh- 
ingly out-of-place in the massive cellhouse of a great penitentiary. 


“Sam's state of mind was low and he awaited with eager antici- 
pation a visit that he believed he would receive in the near future. 
Sam’s mind was directed to the coming visit, with some thought also 
for his appalling loneliness, and since his small community sent but 
very few men to the penitentiary, his chances of finding a hometown 
boy with whom he might form a comradeship was almost nil. 


N= enter Bud, the villain. The equipment needed by the average, 
successful, reasonably sophisticated ‘jocker’ is a vast bonhomie 
and knowledge of the prison rules and how to circumvent them plus. 
of course, an outward-going personality and a capacity for collecting 
smal! luxuries. This and opportunity comprise the ‘jocker’s arsenal of 
blandishments. 


“For purposes of illustration we will make Bud the commissary 
runner in the cellhouse in which Sam is confined. In the course of his 
usual business, Bud manages to engage in a small and not particularly 
noteworthy conversation with Sam. Bud was between romances, the 
Parole Board having sent his previous inamorata out several weeks 
prior to the time Sam showed up in his group of ‘fish.’ Bud, after 
critically if surreptitiously ‘casing’ the boy, decided to have a try at 
examining Sam. His first consideration would be to attempt to find 
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out by indirect means how much resistance he could reasonably expect | 
from Sam on the subject of homosexual relationships. To do this he 
would probably seek to ascertain Sam’s mental resistance toward homo- 
sexuality and might do this in one of several ways. The most obvious 
way would be to become superficially acquainted with Sam, accompany 
him out to the recreation yard and there to introduce him to several 
‘married’ couples. When Sam’s curiosity was sufficiently aroused he 
would of course ask Bud what the situation was and Bud could then 
explain it in an off-hand, casual way as if it were an everyday oc- 
currence. 

“In the ensuing weeks Bud would do everything that could be | 
done by a knowledgeable inmate for a confused and morose Sam and, 
in Sam’s state of mind, he would most probably become nearly indis- 
pensible to Sam by reason of the things he was doing for him. During 
this time he would continue to hammer the idea into Sam’s mind 
that a homosexual relationship was, of itself, a ‘common occurrence; 
‘nothing to be ashamed of;’ ‘everyone did it;’ ‘the officials know it's 
going on and do little to stop it;’ ‘it’s fun;’ ‘pleasant,’ etc. He would 
then seek by every means to destroy any preconceived distaste or re- 
vulsion that Sam would have for a homosexual relationship and he 
would continue to assure Sam that he was in a situation where this 
sort of thing was ordinary, normal and necessary. 

“In the latter stages of this prison courtship Bud would try by 
every means, fair or foul, to be in any place that Sam happened to be. 
In other words, he would become Sam's inseparable companion. Bud 
might also possibly pursue the technique of supplying Sam with highly 
salacious or erotic literature, which of course would be contraband | 
but would probably be available to Bud in his capacity as a ‘prison- 
wise’ convict. During this period, however, it should be noted that | 
Bud would never make an overt homosexual move toward Sam on the t 
theory that Sam was not ready to accept it and a premature move | 
would be fatal. 


“The next stage would most probably take the form of, or could | 
be subtitled the ‘laying on of the hands’ stage. This usually takes the 
form of horseplay, rubbings, wrestling and rub-downs. This period 
could be either of considerable duration or might possibly consume 
only three or four days. The first time Bud detects overtones of eroti- 
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cism in Sam’s response to his horseplaying, that’s the day that Sam is 
undone and, as fast as it be possible for Bud to accomplish it, de- 
flowered. 


UD may arrange to have Sam transfered into his cell or he may 
B arrange to get him into a position on his assignment where he 
can consummate the act of sodomy. In any event, where the actual act 
occurs is immaterial since Sams’ fate was sealed the first time Bud 
set eyes on him; because he failed to react to Bud’s overtures in the 
only way that he could have reacted to discourage Bud beyond the 
point of no return; that is, he could have punched Bud in the nose 
when Bud’s purpose became apparent to him. It might well be asked 
could a punch in the nose have saved him? The answer could only 
be yes.” 


“So stylized is the protocol that accompanies a prison romance 
that no ‘jocker’ worthy of the name could afford to take a punch from 
a prospective ‘brat’ before he seduces him. To do this and then go 
ahead and complete the seduction would cause all of his fellow ag- 
gressive homosexuals to wonder aloud who was the master of the 
household. Many snide remarks would be passed to the effect that 
they were most probably ‘flipflopping,’ another way of saying that 
they were interchanging their roles in the sex act. 


“So while stern, implacable and possibly physical resistence from 
Sam would have undoubtedly saved him from becoming a passive 
homosexual, the bewildered, frightened 21-year-old in his first contact 
with prison life who can summon up sufficient mental and moral in- 
dignation to ‘throw off his only contact with friendship and camara- 
derie is an unusual individual indeed. In fact, it can be said that he is 
so novel as to be virtually nonexistent. 


“Paradoxically, after the seduction is complete and Sam takes his 
place as Bud’s ‘kid,’ he may punch Bud in the eye every morning be- 
fore breakfast. The other ‘jockers’ will then merely laugh tolerantly 
and describe Bud’s and Sam’s family life as being somewhat hectic. 
By the same token, before the seduction is complete, Bud may suffer 
as many verbal rebuffs at the hands of Sam as Sam wished to admin- 
ister without a loss of face so far as Bud is concerned. He may take 
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these verbal rebuffs, retreat for a time and then return to the fray 
with fresh determination to accomplish his homosexual aims. 

“Tt can be reasonably expected that Bud will remain constant and 
quite faithful to Sam as long as Sam's incarceration lasts. After Sam's 
sentence is completed and in the event that Bud has a long sentence, 
Sam may, and quite frequently the ‘brat’ does, send back small luxuries 
to help Bud in his continuing confinement. 

“To all intents and purposes, the situation as set forth here is 
fairly typical to the codes and protocol that accompany prison 
romances.” 


Sexual Patterns in the Prison Culture 


HIs inmate’s essay contains a number of statements worthy of com- 

ment. I refer to the suggestion that a different pattern of sex ex- 
presion exists between the Negroes and whites and to his graphic 
description of the process of seduction. The observation made about 
the commercial prostitute who “turns a trick for a pack” also is of 
interest. Not the least important point in his essay is the description 
of the limited role that the obvious, overt homosexual plays in prison. 
He is “too hot” and no one wants to be found guilty by association. 
This is a fact not readily understood by the lay person who sometimes 
thinks that it is these deviates who have a field day during imprison- 
ment. 

One phenomenon not mentioned, which appears peculiar to cor- 
rectional institutions, are the “kites” or love letters written by one in- 
mate to another. Officials do intercept these from time to time; ac- 
cordingly, we have had opportunity to examine a considerable number. 
The distribution or possession of these constitute a serious infraction 
of prison rules, as does traffic in lewd pictures or other pornography. 
The turning to “eight-pagers” — prison-made booklets consisting of 
several pages of crude, lewd pictures depicting both heterosexual and 
homosexual activity — appears to be, in effect, a securing of some sex 
satisfaction through a symbolic object and, although they often are 
used as instruments to arouse sexual interest preparatory to homosex- 








ual contact, the motivations seem to be somewhat like that of fetishism | 
without, however, having quite the same obsessive component. In the | 
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“kites,” too, there is very little sublety of erotic expression and primi- 
tive, emotional attitudes are graphically expressed, although occasion- 
ally we find a letter or poem with some literary merit. 

Donald Clemmer first published his sociological study of State- 
ville-Joliet in 1940 and we note that his observations relative to sexual 
patterns in these prisons remain pertinent and that the practices con- 
tinue relatively unchanged since the early 1930s, when his research 
was begun. Victor Nelson, Joseph F. Fishman and some others also 
have written significant reports on attitudes toward sex as a phase of 
prison culture.’ 

When inmates are discovered in homosexual activity it is custom- 
aty for the prison administration to transfer them from their assign- 
ments to a detention hospital. Each branch of the penitentiary system 
has such a facility where psychiatric and psychological treatment are 
provided. The detention hospital is a place of asylum that provides 
sanctuary, not only in the cases of those reported for sexually deviant 
acts, but also those inmates undergoing stressful situations, those 
thought to be potentially psychotic and men in need of mental treat- 
ment. After a period of observation, psychiatrists make a determin- 
ation as to whether such inmates are (a) psychotic; (b) in need of 
mental treatment or (c) sexually dangerous persons. 

When Illinois’ Criminal Sexual Psychopathic Statute was revoked 
in favor of the 1955 Sexually Dangerous Person Act, the Penitentiary 
Act which, among other things provides for the classification, segre- 
gation and treatment of inmates, also was amended so that under its 
purview we are enabled to transfer inmates found to be sexually dan- 
gerous persons to our psychiatric division at Menard for appropriate 
custody and treatment. At the expiration of sentence, if the condition 
is not in remission, such persons then are taken into court under the 
Mental Health Act as individuals in need of mental treatment and, 
if it be the finding of the Sanity Commission, the court then may re- 
mand such persons to the custody of the director of the Department 
= Public Safety under the purview of the Sexually Dangerous Person 

ct. 
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If, however, after appropriate observation and examination in 
the detention hospital it is concluded that an inmate does not fall 
into any of the categories previously listed, he is discharged from the 
hospital and returned to the general population. It is routine for such 
an inmate then to be placed in isolation for a period of time as punish- 
ment. He loses his earlier work assignment and, if there are no physi- 
cal health contra-indications, he is placed upon a work detail and in 
a single cell. The name-plate over his cell (a “shingle”), which for- 
merly was white, now becomes blue and, as such, identifies him as 
someone who has committed a serious infraction of rules. At one time 
sex offenders were given yellow “shingles.” When an inmate has been 
punished as a sex offender it becomes common knowledge in the 
prison community that his “blue shingle” is for that violation. 

It is possible, and occasionally the prison administration has 
found it feasible, to take an inmate found guilty of sex deviation 
from the penitentiary into court, where charges of crime versus nature 
are preferred by the warden. A number of inmates have been sen- 
tenced anew while serving time as non-sex offenders, to concurrent 
or consecutive terms, but perusal of the records appears to indicate 
that additional court action is taken only in ‘those instances where 
considerable aggressivity and violence have marked the offense and/or 


where the deviation has been committed by a group upon the person | 


of a fellow prisoner. 
Conclusion 


I’ would appear that we can draw several generalizations in refer- 
ence to sexual deviation in the prison community. These are: 

1. Homosexuality in prison is frequent; we cannot tell how fre- 
quent because we lack reliable statistics. It is, we think, so frequent 
that we may call it an “occupational hazard” to being an inmate. 

2. There seem to be some differences between Negro and white 
homosexual behavior within the penitentiary. Negroes appear to prac- 
tice homosexuality in a primitive way, according to stimulus and re- 
sponse. They accept a man when a woman is unavailable. Their at- 








ogg 


tachments are direct and without emotional attitudes. They appear | 
to have no feelings or recrimination or discrimination in relation to | 


their partners, except in the so-called miscegenated liaisons. 
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3. The easily recognizable sex deviant — the type that formerly 
was termed “psychopathic personality with pathologic sexuality” — 
does not usually participate in his particular pathologic behavior while 
in prison. These individuals are singled out by the administration for 
more personalized supervision and they are avoided by fellow inmates 
who do not want to be found guilty by association. 


4. Inmates who assume the active role in sodomy, but do not 
assume the active role in fellatio, are wont to deny the existence of 
any homosexual tendency in themselves and make, oftimes to them- 
selves, elaborate rationalizations for their inability to subliminate or 
repress the libidinal drive. 


5. Deprivation of conventional sexual outlet in a one-sexed per- 
son can be a harmful experience. An inmate who serves a prolonged 
prison term may become confused about his sexual role and may not 
carry over into the free community a normal sexual concept. Conse- 
quently, it is not unusual for us in the Diagnostic Depot to find be- 
fore us as a Classificant a recidivist who previously had shown him 
self to be without.gress personality deviations as well as a conforming 
prisoner who had gone along uneventfully conductwise. Now, how- 
ever, he is back before us for having sought out children or adoles- 
cents as sexual objects. It is only on the new re-examination that we 
really uncover what was there all along — his immaturity and in- 
adequacy. 

6. Inasmuch as inmates segregated at Joliet-Stateville are neither 
psychotic, intellectually defective nor sexually dangerous persons (all 
such being placed within our Psychiatric Division) those who commit 
perversions in prison do not become involved, presumably, because 
of mental disorders or intellectual inability to comprehend the serious- 
ness of their actions. 











BOOK REVIEWS 


Epilepsy and Related Disorders 


William G. Lennox, M.D., with Margaret A. Lennox, M.D., Two volumes. 
Little, Brown & Co., Boston. 


S ELDOM is a man of achievement so fortunate as to be able to leave 
a published record of his work that is both a fitting monument 
and an epitome of his lifetime. Medical science and society in general 


share in the good fortune that permitted Dr. Lennox to complete be- | 


fore his recent death this distillated resume of his study and disserta- 
tions upon the complex riddles of epilepsy. Embracing both a reflec- 
tion of the luminous personality of a great humanitarian and a record 
of his distinguished labors, these volumes must become a basic item 
in any medical library as well as a prized resource of inspiration and 
enlightenment for every earnest student of medicine. 


Revered as an elder statesman of neurology and as parent of the | 
modern treatment of epilepsy, Dr. Lennox strove mightily for the pro- | 
motion of two aims: scientific and therapeutic advance in the solution | 


of the historic malady’s multiplex problems, and improved enlighten- 
ment and understanding in the social attitude toward the disoider’s 
victims. The measure of his considerable success in both fields is im- 
plicit in these pages. 

One can think of no element, phase or association of epilepsy 
that Dr. Lennox has not treated with authority, objective restraint and, 
on occasion, with beguiling charm. The first volume orients the reader 
in the history, manifestations and etiology of paroxysmal defect, 
ranges into the statistical background and surveys the accumulated 
knowledge of pertinent genetics. The second volume explores the 
mentality, origin, means of diagnosis and treatment and the social 


problems involved. One fascinating chapter reviews the ponderable | 


coincidence of genius and epilepsy in the long catalogue of eminent, 
valued and dynamic figures in whom the malady was a striking com- 
ponent. In a characteristic passage, Dr. Lennox remarks that a world’s 
“Who's Who” of epilepsy would be a notable volume, and adds: 
“Epileptics who have not made the headlines of history, but who 


are men and women of worth, are beyond numbering. Without effec- | 
tive remedy at hand, they simply endured. Their names could be in- 


scribed in a “Who’s Who of Gallantry.” 
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“Beyond the origin and mechanisms of seizures lie the subtle at- 
tributes’ and the vicissitudes of each individual epileptic,” Dr. Lennox 
sums up. “What is his inward worth and stabiltiy when beset by sec- 
recy and fear? To clarify the remaining mysteries about seizures and 
to succor persons subject to them is a long-standing obligation that 
must be redeemed by physicians, brain scientists and by men and 
women of good will. 


“In this book the reader has traveled with us a journey which 
has been extensive, winding and, at times, wearisome. May what is 
written help to succor those in need and aid the efforts of those who 
will open the way to the common end, the End of Epilepsy.” 


Hysteria, Reflex and Instinct 
Ernst Kretschmer. Philosophical Library, New York. 


 Sermonig is now so taken for granted as a focus of abnormal and 
even of quasi-normal behavior that one tends to forget how 
much psychotherapy owes to the pioneers who divined its mechanisms. 
Not only was hysteria the historic point of departure for the expand- 
ing conquest of the terra incognita of the mind; today’s knowledge 
of its anomalies has immeasurably clarified the approach to other 
major problems of life. Not only the puzzles of neurosis, psychoso- 
matic ills and other common disorders but also seminal aspects of 
history and paleontology, anthropology and ethnology have advanced 
from obscurity under the lights of a progressive understanding of the 
dynamism of morbid anxiety. 


In the galaxy of those who have assembled in the last sixty years 
or so the corpus of basic theory on hysteria, Kretschmer merits a fuller 
measure of attention than he has received. So it is useful and gratify- 
ing that even at this late date this vital example of his work should 
be made generally available through translation. His especial talent 
as a nosologist, with his flair for the memorable phrase and his con- 
cern for sustainedly sprightly writing, makes the book absorbing fare 
for the informed general reader as well as the professoinal. His ob- 
jective detachment from trite assumptions and his humanistic regard 
for the individual quiddity of the patient produce a novel aura of 
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directed sympathy. In this day of indifferently written professional 
papers, Kretschmer, as a representative of his vigorous era, could 
serve as a worthy model. 


At one point he writes, characteristically: “Let us leave for a 
while ethics and theology; and let us leave for half an hour Freud 
and Janet. Let us pretend that we have never heard a theory or a word 


about hysteria and accept as facts only empirical data which we can | 


see, hear and comprehend. If we build from the bottom up * * * ” 
He is discussing the futility of confronting with moral judgment 
the hysterical patient in whom two wills contend. “A hysteric who 
says ‘I want to be cured’ is not always guilty of hypocrisy,” he con- 
tinues. ““His words have the effect of hypocrisy, however, because his 
desire is so slight and superficial, because behind him always lurks 
the double who has sapped his strength. But if we trust this purposive 
will because he strikes us as sincere and begin to use persuasion, to 
argue and to instruct, we suddenly find before us not him but his 
double, who is blind and deaf and impulsively obstinate, and who 
with a grimace tears down all that we have accomplished. * * * If 
the purposive will gains control at one second, the hypobulic will 
may assume unlicensed control the next; and if the purposive will 
manifests itself in the patient’s face, the hypobulic will may control 


his legs. They coexist or alternate but never join together. One lacks | 
strength, the other a goal until in the therapeutic sitting during an | 


elementary motor and affective turmoil we finally force both of them 
together again with strong stimuli.” 


At another point he declares: “What in the hysteric we have 
viewed as a kind of pathological foreign body, this demon and double 
of the purposive will, we generally find in the higher animal king- 
dom and in the small child in the form of a generalized longing, 
which is about the only kind of willing normally present at this stage 
of development. The hypobulic type of will is the ontogenetic and 
phylogenetic lower stage of the purposive will. And because it is 
the lower stage we call it the hypobulic. 


In an arresting chapter Kretschmer compares hysterical mech- 
anisms with biological reactions found in animals and primitive peo- 
ples: the instinctive flurry, with which creatures react to situations 
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that threaten or interfere with their existence, and the death feint, 
ranging from simple concealment to hypnoid states. As an example 
he cites the Ainu people of northern Japan, some of whom are agi- 
tated by the remotest suggestion of external threat. “Modern civilized 
men were once primitive men,” he remarks. “‘Nothing that has once 
existed ever disappears; on the contrary, though still powerful, it is 
reshaped and obscured by new phylogenetic layers. That it is still 
operative in civilized men becomes immediately apparent whenever 
strong stimuli (panic) or sickness (catatony) explosively brings the 
original layer back to the surface.” 


Much of the book’s case material is dated in that it is based upon 
German military experience in World War I. But this is supplemented 
with other clinical observation to illustrate a variety of psychosomatic 
syndromes as well as combat hysteria. Kretschmer observes that a 
high percentage of hysterical reactions are common to great numbers 
of negative deviants, such as criminals, feeble-minded persons and 
prostitutes.” Yet he refrains from designating rigid categories of sus- 
ceptible types, “for the domain of hysteria as a whole is too poly- 
morphous.” 


“One may well ask,” he writes, “whether certani types are inclined 
toward hysterical reactions but not whether people with hysterical 
reactions fit a definite type. A predisposition toward hysterical re- 
actions is widespread and, in the last analysis, deeply rooted in the 
instinctive mechanism common to all men; the triggering of these re- 
actions depends as much on external stimuli and living conditions as 
on the structure of the individual.” 


The Nature of Human Conflicts 
A. R. Luria, Grove Press, Inc., New York 


T HIS exercise in experimental psychology by a leading Soviet auth- 
ority suggests at first glance the supervailing conflict that divides 
mankind, but it concerns the element of struggle within the microcosm 
of man rather than in the macrocosm of the world. A translation of a 
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wellknown work by a successor of Pavlov at the State Institute in 
Moscow, it is described in its subtitle as an objective study of disor- 
ganization and control of human behavior. An introduction by Adolf 
Meyer welcomes it as a representative specimen of the Russians’ 
achievements in psychobiology. Written some thirty years ago, it pre- 
sumably represents an earlier stage of methodology and program, yet 
it will interest specialists as an indicator of the breadth of Soviet en- 
deavor in this field and as an example of the resourceful, painstaking 
manner of carrying it out. 


In a sense, the experiments here described embody a projected 
adaptation of Pavlov’s work. Students on the verge of crucial exami- 
nations, criminals and suspects just apprehended, patients with ner- 
vous ailments, children and other relevant subjects were put through 
tests designed to record their reactions, reveal their tensions and adum- 
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brate their conflicts. In some cases hypnotic and other means were | 


employed to simulate or aggravate reactive complexes to permit study | 


of the emotional disorganization. Luria appears to conclude that al- 
though emotional stability and organization can be broken down 
with relative ease and then restored, an absolute control of human 
behavior was unattainable with the means available at the time of 
these studies. 


The experiments with criminals are especially striking. Under 
state control the institute was able to examine prisoners and suspects 
soon after apprehension, often within hours of the crime, while their 
tensions were high and their susceptibility to suggestive stimuli taut. 
Luria makes some illuminating comments on the impossibility of con- 
cealing sensitive areas of guilt consciousness, on the possibility of 
determining guilt by psychologcial means and on the therapeutic as- 
pects of the offender’s compulsion to confess. Of these subjects he 


| 


observes: “Never, during all our work on human affect and conflicts, | 
have we seen people experiencing so sharp an affect, with so much | 


disorganization of behavior. No kind of laboratory experiments can 


create such an acute and prolonged affect as that which we often ob | 


served in people a day or more after the crime and only several hours 
following the arrest.” 


One method of psychological exploration, represented as highly 
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effective, involves a combination of word association and observation 
of movements of the right hand and the passive curve of the left hand. 
Whether such methodology remains in favor today and how it might 
compare with the instrumented procedures in vogue in the West is a 
question best left to the specialists. 

“The behavior of the human adult,” Luria sums up, “is primarily 
a product of complex growth, which cannot be comprehended as an 
accumulation of experiences. Human psychology differs from the 
zoological point of view in that it sees specific laws absent in the 
phenomena of nature and characteristic of history. The development 
of the human as a historical subject occurs as the elaboration of special 
forms of historical, cultural behavior. This development evokes new 
specific mechanisms, the peaks of historical evolution. Speech and the 
use of signs, the permutation of activity by the use of cultural means 
make the human a new biological series in history. These new func- 
tions do not remain isolated in the psychological processes, but per- 
meate the whole activity and structure of behavior so that we find 
them literally in every movement of the fingers. 

“To understand human behavior in its destruction and organi- 
zation without these cultural, psychological mechanisms is impossible, 
for destruction would be but a sum of physiological symptoms, and 
organization only a dictionary of terms.” 


Asexualization 


Johan Bremer. Oslo University Press 


HE Scandinavian countries’ experience with legal castration has 

long been a topic of social and medical interest. Denmark, Nor- 
way, Sweden, Finland and Iceland have had permissive legislation for 
several decades. Legal sanctions also have operated in Germany, the 
Netherlands and Switzerland. Voluntary submission to surgery, and 
compulsory operations in some circumstances, are envisaged as a social 
defense against sex offenders and as a eugenic measure as well. His- 
torically the practice and its advocates have inspired sharp contro- 
versy. From outright opposition to any tampering with natural rights 
and processes to strong skepticism toward entrusting such matters to 
administrators and the judiciary, the unresolved debate has built up 
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a broad vein of psychiatric and forensic literature. 

Dr. Bremer, medical director of the Gaustad Mental Hospital at 
Oslo, now contributes a factual analysis of the subject in the form of 
a follow-up study of 224 recorded cases. On the basis of voluminous 
statistical, diagnostic and analytical data, he concludes that a scatter- 
ing of favorable therapeutic results in some cases is outweighed by the 
negative results and questionable justification in many others. He 
summarizes: 


“The castration operation always involves an injury—owing to 
the mutilation itself, to the changes of endocrine origin—sexual, 
somatic and psychic—and to the unfortunate emotional reactions. The 
changes of endocrine origin * * * can hardly be said to form a de- 
cided contra-indication against continuing legal castration, but they 
are a warning against castration without caution and moderation, res- 
ervation being made for those cases who may very likely gain decided 
advantages unattainable by any other means. This view is also strongly 
supported by the many complications of an emotional origin, some- 
times of a serious nature * * * This is an unambiguous emphasis on 
the warning of previous authors against forcing castration.” 


His conclusion on the cases of thirty-two women included in the 
study is even more decisive: “The results of the legal castration of 
women seem so uncertain and poor that there is definitely doubt as 
to its justification. The therapeutic effect of castration on psychiatric 
indications before climacteric age is so slight—if there is any at all— 
that it seems as if this indication ought to be excluded.” 
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WORLD OF SOCIAL THERAPY 


A miscellany of ideas, observations, 
comment and other signals of progress 
in the purview of the social sciences. 


Aging —A “positive national image of elder citizens,” envisaging ‘‘a larger 
purpose in life than just staying alive,” is recommended in a pamphlet pre- 
pared for next January’s White House Conference on Aging by a council of 
200 - p's The character and accomplishments of leading citizens of ad- 
vanced years in all fields of endeavor are offered as examples to be set up for 
emulation. 


Alcohol—More than 8,000,000 Americans are either heavy drinkers, addictive 
drinkers or chronic alcoholics and the number is increasing by about 450,000 
annually, Dr. Andrew C. Ivy of the University of Illinois reported to the In- 
stitute of Scientific Studies for the Prevention of Alcoholism. “A strong nation 
cannot be made from individuals who drown their personal and social respon- 
sibilities in alcohol.” Dr. Ivy commented. 


Altruism —Willie Sutton, bank robber and prison breaker extraordinary, has 
started litigation from his Attica, N. Y. prison cell to recover control of the 
Willie Sutton Helping Hand Fund, said to be worth more than $100,000. He 
established the trust fund in 1952 with the proceeds of his biography and its 
exploitation “to combat juvenile delinquency and rehabilitate ex-convicts.” He 
now wants the money to go to his daughter. 


Blind—The Office of Vocational Rehabilitation is sponsoring a pilot project 
for the training of blind persons to translate spoken Russian from recordings 
into typewritten English for Government agencies. 


Cheating —Today’s children don’t cheat in schools any more than their par- 
ents did, according to the majority opinion expressed in a - of public schools 
administrators taken by the magazine The Nation's Schools. 


Counterfeit—Three officials of a New Jersey company were arrested follow- 
ing the seizure in interstate shipment of pills and tablets bearing counterfeited 
trademarks of large pharmaceutical houses. The drugs were described as of 
inferior quality. 

—Refusal to assist a policeman who calls upon bystanders to help him 
apprehend an offender is chargeable as a misdemeanor, the New York police 
have reminded the public. Several persons who refused to be deputized in such 
cases have been arrested. 


Ears —The Deafness Research Foundation of New York has appealed to persons 
with well-documented deafness to bequeath their immer and middle ear struc- 
tures for study of the causes and treatment of impaired hearing. 











World of Social Therapy 


Economics—College students are conspicuously deficient in a working knowl- 
edge of economics and only a small percentage of them graduate with an ade- 
quate grounding in it, the Opinion Research Corporation found in a study of 
4,500 students at twelve Midwestern colleges. 


Education—The movement for a National Council on Education, or some 
other ut peeian high authority, to be responsible for directing national pur- 
pose and overseeing curricula, has been gaining increased support among lead- 
ing educators and advisory groups. 


Electronics—New York City is equipping thirty-eight elementary and junior 
and senior high schools with electronic equipment for improved teaching of 
languages, mathematics and science. The equipment is centered on booths fitted 
with microphones, headphones and tape recorders in which students listen to 
taped lessons and record their own recitations, which are played back to them 
and to their tutors. 


Embryo—lIdiocy, gross malformations and other grave disorders often originate 
between the second and sixth weeks of prenatal existence, a critical period in 
the life of an unborn child, specialists attending an international conference 
on congenital malformations in London observed. be gece as unsolved 
the question whether such defects are attributable to heredity or to unfavorable 
conditions affecting the mother. 


Flogging—The Howard League of Penal Reform, after an analysis of Britain's 
experience with flogging and birching, has reported to the Home Office that a 
resumption of corporal punishment for crimes of violence could be expected 
to increase rather than decrease such crimes. 


Foundation—The National Association for Mental Health has set up a foun- 
dation to conduct its research activities. It will allocate grants for programs 
on the cause, prevention, treatment and cure of mental illness and provide fel- 
lowships to medical students for research. Dr. Harold Elley of Wilmington, 
Del., formerly of E. I. duPont de Nemours & Co., is the foundation’s president. 


Genius—A study of the childhoods of twenty historic figures who were emi- 
nent in various fields showed characteristics and formative factors that are 
unlikely to be duplicated under modern methods of education, Dr. Harold D. 
McCurdy, University of North Carolina psychologist, reports. One incidental 
conclusion from the study: genius is a fatality that exacts cruel tribute from its 


possessor. 
Growth—The fastest-growing counties in the nation in the 1950-60 decade, 
the Census Bureau a were: Brevard County, Florida, including Cape 
Canaveral, 370%; aski, Missouri, 346%; Grand, Utah, 232%, Orange, 
California, 226%; and Daggett, Utah, 218%. 
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World of Social Therapy 


Guidance—Early identification, encouragement and guidance of capable stu- 
dents, rather than financial help, have become the critical factors in increasing 
higher educational opportunities, the National Scholarship Service and Fund 
for Negro Students asserts in its annual report. 


Holocaust—More than 200 inmates were burned to death when an institution 
meriting the anachronistic term insane asylum in Guatemala burned, trapping 
600 of the 1,400 inmates, many locked in cells, in an old building. 


Honorifics—At least one questionable “international institute” in Germany has 
been offering fellowships to American scholars for payment of an installment- 
plan membership fee. 


Hotrods—Drivers under the age of 25 were involved in nearly 299% of the 
fatal auto accidents in the nation last year although the age group represents 
less than 14% of the population, according to the National Automobile Club. 


Hunters—One of every five persons 12 years of age or older is a hunter, a 
fisherman or both, the United States Fish and Wildlife Service concludes from 
a survey. One in every three households was found to include one or more 
hunters or fishermen. Hunting attracted one in every five males but only one 
in every 128 females. 


Insemination—Articificial insemination is not in the interests of society but it 
should not be made a criminal offense or regulated by law, a British Govern- 
ment inquiry asserted in a report based on a year’s study. It found records of 
not more than 1,150 births from artificial insemination in the last twenty years. 


Intoxometer—Alcohol is responsible for a large percentage of accidents that 
are attributed to other factors, Dr. Harold Brandaleone of the Industrial Medi- 
cal Association and Dr. Seward E. Miller of the University of Michigan told 
the International Congress on Occupational Health. They recommended that 
the level of alcohol in the blood used to determine whether a driver is drunk 
should be significantly lowered. 


Legitimacy—The Social Security Administration has repudiated the common 
assumption that Federal and state aid to dependent children has increased il- 
legitimacy. Of more than 3,000,000 children receiving aid, 45% are the off- 
spring of divorced or separated parents and only 20% are children of unmar- 
tied mothers, a study shows. 


Masters—A United States Office of Education survey found 305.000 graduate 
students pursuing advanced studies in 572 institutions last year. Eighty-five of 
the institutions accounted for 68% of the total, with a combined graduate en- 
tollment of 206,000. 
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Parole—Governor Rockefeller ordered the New York State Parole Board to 
grant no further sie to murderers or major sex offenders without at least 
two independent favorable psychiatric reports. The order was prompted by the 
brutal murder: of two elderly men, committed by a paroled killer a month 
after his release. 
Pills —Parents can help reduce accidental poisoning among children if they take 
their pills in private, Dr. Alfred J. R. Koumans of Norwalk, Conn., advises 
after a study of fifty-four cases. He found that 67% of the poisoned children 
had watched their parents take similar medicine. 
Pituitary-A pituitary bank, to supply hormones to treat dwarfism and other 
glandular afflictions from glands bequeathed by donors, has been set up under 
the management of the University of California Medical School in San 
Francisco. 

lation—Alaska’s and Hawaii's statehood has lowered the nation’s popu- 
lation density from 50.7 per square mile to 50.4, the Census Bureau reports. 
The density varies from New Jersey’s 800.2, Rhode Island’s 798.7 and: Mass- 
achusetts’ 650.1 to Alaska’s 0.4. 
Prisons—The United States adult prison ulation stood at a record total 
of 207,513 at the close of last year, James V. Bennett, director of the Bureau 
of Prisons, reported. The increase over the previous year amounted to 1%. 
Rorschach—Individual responses to ink blots are useful in personnel screening 
to determine executive potentialities, Dr. Zygmunt Piotrowski of Jefferson 
Medical College, Philadelphia, told the International Congress of Psychology 
in Bonn. 
Senility—More than half of the men who first enter New York State mental 
hospitals over the age of 60 die within a year and a third of them die within 
six months, according to reports to the Society of Biological Psychiatry. The 
figures were interpreted as evidence of the extent to which state hospitals are 
used as a last resort in extreme cases or when other resources have failed and 
the patients are near death. 
Statistics—Lack of statistical data on prisoners is frustrating the New York 
City Correction Department's rehabilitation program, Dr. Lyle C. Fitch, City 
Administrator, reported after a study of the project. Coordination of the sts 
istical system with those of other public and private agencies and use of mass- 
data \ meine machines are vital to the development of inmate treatment and 
custodial programs, he found. 
Suicide—A study of suicides by Dr. Joseph Hirsh of Yeshiva University found 
that 68% had expressed suicidal ideas and 38% had specifically stated an in- 
tention to kill themselves. His conclusions advise against treating a depressed 
person’s threats lightly, indiscriminatingly committing such persons to institu- 
tions and, in the event of hospitalization, premature release. 
Wives—"Good wife certificates’ were awarded by New York University’s 
College of Engineering to the wives of graduates who had worked or otherwise 
assisted night students while they were completing their studies. 
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